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Our New Volume. 


Witn our next number will commence the Firrrentu 
VoLuME OF FraNK LeEsLiz’s ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, the 
first permanently established in this country, and the model 
npon which all others have been started and are carried on. 
The pioneer of Illustrated Newspapers in America, it has 
led the way in the past, as it will continue to do in the 
future in its peculiar department, combining prompt and 
authentic pictorial illustrations of all current and important 
events, with brilliant works of fiction, poetry, news of the 
day, and clear and impartial criticisms on all questions of 
national policy, on the opera and the drama, besides lending 
its voice to all measures of public reform and amelioration. 

We can point to the achievements of the past year as a 
fair illustration of our plan, purposes and success. During 
that period we have inaintained in the field a corps of artists 
of unequalled ability, at an expense which would sound fabu- 
lous were we to sum it up in figures. We have had, and 
still have, competent draughtsmen with every division of the 
army, and with every expedition of the Nationa] forces on 
sea or land, and have presented a series of ILLUSTRATIONS 
OF THE Wak, far surpassing in number, accuracy, and excel- 
lence anything that has ever yet been attempted, in this depart- 
ment, on this side of the Atlantic. Nine-tenths of all the illus- 
trations of the war that have been published in Europe, and 
most of those which have been reproduced in lithograph or 
oll in this country, have been copied from FrRaNK L&SLIk’s 
InnUsTRATED NewsPaPpER—an involuntary tribute to its 
ecctracy and the skill of its artists. 

Over 700 Illustrations of the War, Views of Places, of 
Battles, Portraits of Distinguished Officers and Worthy 
Privates, Maps, Plans, etc., etc., have been published during 
the year, forming a complete Pictorial History of the War. 
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SOLDIEGS OF POPE'S ARMY CROSSING THE RAPPATIANNOCK, NFAR WARRENTON, VA.—-FROM A SKETCH BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, / 
MR, EDWIN FORBES, 


The literary contents of the paper, it is conceded on all 
hands, have been of the highest interest and value, and it 
only remains to be said that in this department renewed 
efforts will be made during the ensuing year, to achieve the 
highest excellence and retain the deepest interest. In evi- 
dence of this we refer to the offer made in another column 


for a Prize Novet—an offer more munificent than has yet 
been made in America. 

In a word, it is our determination to make Franx Lesum’s 
ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, for the future, as it has been in 
the past, the best, as it is the cheapest, Pictorial and Family 
Paper in America. 
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Subscribers should send in their subscriptions at once, so 


as to commence with the new volume, which will be one of 


surpassing interest for alltime. Promptness in this respect 
is all important, as it will be impossible to stpply back 


numbers. 
Terms. 
One copy one year, or 25 numbers ........seeeeeeeeeese $2 50 
One copy for six months, or 26 numbers............++++ 1 50 
One copy for 17 WeOKS.....ccccecsccescsccsecscsscescecs 1 60 
Two copies, one year, in ene wrapper, to one address.. 4 00 
Three copies, ee “ 6 00 
Five copies, - “ 10 00 
One extra copy to a person sending a club of five. Two extra copies 


to the person sending a club of 10, and so on, in proportion. Every 
additional subscription only #2. 


Barnum’s American Museum. 
( YOLORED TROPICAL FISH swimming in the Aquaria, just 
) obtained at a cost of over $7,000, are a great acquisition. 


They are to be seen at all hours. SPLENDID DRAMATIC PER- 
FORMANCFS daily, at 3 and 74 o’clock P. M. 


Nixon’s Cremorne Garden, 


PEN EVERY EVENING, AND WEDNESDAY AND 
SATURDAY AFTERNOONS. 

PANTOMIME, PALLET, PROMENADE MUSIC AND EQUES- 

TRIAN PERFORMANCES. 

Admission t » the three entertainments, 25 cts. 


FRANK LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 
FRANK LESLIE, Proprietor.—E. G. SQUIER, Editor. 





NEW YORK, SEPTEMBER 2, 1862. 
All Communications, Books for Reviews, etc., must be addressed to 
FRANK LESLIE, 19 City Hall Square, New York. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
A Book for Everybody. 
THE HEROIC INCIDENTS AND ANECDOTES OF 
THE GREAT CIVIL WAR IN AMERICA. 


100 pages, with 40 beautiful Illustrations, by the first Artists, 
PRICE 25 CENTS, 
FRANK LESLIE, 19 City Hall Square, N, Y. 


To the Literary Public. 


Tre notice which we have published under this head for 
two weeks past, offering $5,000 for The Best Original 
Novel, and $1,000 for the Second Best Original Tale, has 
called out a commendable number of inquiries and sugges- 
tions. It has been suggested by one correspondent, that 
the time fixed, wifhin which the MSS. are to be sent in, is 
too short, and “that no man can write and revise a story 
worthy of competing for such a prize within four months.” 
Another correspondent inguires ‘‘ what is expected of the 
tales advertised for, in respectof length?” A third inquires 
‘¢ whether the scenes and incidents are expected to be purely 
American?” A fourth desires to know “ who is to decide 
on the merits of the productions that may be sent in?” <A 
fifth expresses his willingness ‘‘to go in for a ‘ quarter-race ;’ 
that is, a short tale, but can’t undertake an elaborate 
novel.” 

With these hints, suggestions and inquiries before us, we 
have revised our offer so as to be more specific and to con- 
form more nearly to the evident wishes of competing 
writers. In the first place, the Editor and Publisher of this 
paper, with the aid of the judgment of competent persons 
in whom they have confidence, propose to settle the question 
of the prize for themselves, as regard both merit and avail- 
ability. 

This understood, we revise our offer as follows : 

To the Literary Public. 


Considerable sums have been paid to foreign authors for the right 
of publishing their productions in this country simultaneously with 
their appearance abroad. We believe that proportionate inducements 
will call out, in the United States, talent in all respects equal to that 
which is displayed in the foreign productions so eagerly caught up 
and reprinted here; and that in the country of Irving, Cooper, Haw- 
thorne and Holmes the field of Fiction offers as wide a range and as 
hopeful promise as in any part of the world. In this belief, as well 
as to secure to our readers something truly original and indigenous, 
the Publisher of this paper offers 


$5,000 
for the Best Original Novel, of a length to fill, as nearly as pan Aa 
76 pages of Frank Lesuie’s Intvstrarep Newsparer; subject 
and scene atthe discretion of the author. ‘To be sent in on or before 


the Ist of May, 1863. 
$1,000 


for the Best Original Tale, to fill about od pow of Frank Lesiin’s 
ILLUsTRATED NewsPaPrer; subject and scene at discretion of 
author; to be sent in on or before the lst of January, 1863. 


$100 


for the Best Short Tale of from one to two pages of Frank Lesiin’s 
ILLUSTRATED NewsParen, to be sent in or before the Ist of Novem- 


ber, 1862. 
$50 


for the Second Best Short Tale as above. - : 

N. B.—Should any of the productions sent in, not receiving a prize, 
be regarded as of value for publication, the Proprietor of this paper 
will open negotiations with their authors for their purchase. Those 
not accepted will be scrupulously returned to their authors, with 
strictest reserve. : 

All productions should be directed to Frank Les.ie, 19 City Hall 
Square, N. Y., and indorsed “ Prize.’ 

> We respectfully request our brethren of the press, not less for 
the sake of American Literature and American Authors than for our 
own, to give publicity to the above offer. 


Lighteen Months of War. 


THE PRESENT STATE OF THE NATION. 


Tue Nation bows its head in humiliation and grief. After 
a year and a half of effort and an expenditure of life and 
treasure,which the Government has not the courage toacknow- 
ledge, and which will send a shudder through the country 
when it comes to-be known, we have the enemy xgain at 
Manassas and Centreville, while the Union armies are again 
cooped-up within the fortifications around Washington. 
Aguin we hear the old familiar names of Fairfax Court 
House, Dranesville, Leesburg and Edwards’ Ferry. Again 
‘we are entertained with speculations on the safety of Wash- 
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| ington, and are told of grand Napoleonic schemes, through 
the development of which we are shortly to “‘ drive the enemy 
to the wall, and crush out the rebellion at one blow.” 
Napoleon himself ‘‘ yesterday inspected the forts an the other 
side of the river,” as of yore, and the reporters tell us that 
‘“‘he was received with enthusiastic cheers by the soldiers” 
—cheers which must have made the swamps of Chicka- 
hominy quiver with the protests of its yet unconsumed dead. 

But we miss the happy, stereotyped assurance that “all is 
quiet on the line of the Potomac.” Quiet there may be 
within the Union lines, where Imbecility in starred epaulettes 
sits enthroned, a Dagon of inert clay, to which Executive 
Power yields distrustful deference or a cowardly submission. 
Unhappily, all is not quieton the Potomac. ‘The rebels have 
crossed the river in force between Washington and Harper’s 
Ferry, and carried out their threat of invading the loyal 
States by penetrating to Frederick City, the most important 
town in Western Maryland, whence they threaten Baltimore 
and Harrisburg. Again they have broken up that great line 
of travel between the East and West, the Baltimore and 
Ohio railway, and have thus cut off the 7,000 men stationed 
at Harper's Ferry from supplies and reinforcements. How 
soon they may interrupt the railways leading North from 
Washington, and thus isolate the Capitol, probably depends on 
their own convenience. One of the daily organs of Napoleon 
(the World) comforts us with the assurance that ‘ the Sus- 
quehanna is a broad and deep river,” and that in an emer- 
gency ‘‘ we can hold, or, at worst, destroy the bridges,” and 
prevent the crossing of anarmy! And when Jackson suc- 
ceeds in crossing the Susquehanna, the same consoling 
prophets will perhaps assure us that the Schuylkill is an 
obstacle, especially when the bridges are destroyed, and 
that the Hudson is navigable for gunboats, and New York 
therefore out of danger! 

Meantime the rebels have issued their ‘‘ Manifesto to 
Maryland,” and are gathering their much-needed supplies of 
food, inedicines, clothing and ammunition, in the richest 
counties of a loyal State, undisturbed! ‘They possessed 
themselves of all the clothing and shoes in the stores of 
Frederick,” says the telegraph. ‘All the Union men have 
left,” adds the telegraph, which also gives us a glowing ac- 
count of the saturnalia of eating and drinking and dressing 
with which the weary and hungry and ragged rebels have 
ushered in their first lodgment on loyal soil! 

And yet, in the face of these confessions of shame, we are 
told that ‘‘the greatest confidence and cheer prevail in 
Washington,” and (the old, old story!) that ‘‘a day or two 
will demonstrate that all goes on well!” We suppose that 
when Baltimore is taken, and the enemy on the march for 
Philadelphia, the Mark Tapleys of Washington will be ab- 
solutely ecstatic, and that all will ‘go on” even better than 
now! 

In the great shame which burns on every brow in view of 
what is happening in Maryland and around Washington, we 
almost forget to blush over the humiliations in the West. 
In Western Virginia a small but enterprising force of rebels 
has not only penetrated to the Ohio river, despoiling every 
loyal man in its path, and murdering many, but has had 
the audacity to cross that stream, with fire and sword, into 
Ohio. In Kentucky the capitol of the State has been aban- 
doned to the forces of the rebel Kirby Smith, and the Le- 
gislature compelled to fly to Louisville for safety. Lexing- 
ton, Cynthiana, and a large part of the richest and most 
productive section of the State is ravaged by the rebel 
hordes, who threaten Louisville and Cincinnati, compelling 
the proclamation of martial law in both cities, and the im- 
pressment of old and young, either into an improvised army 
for their defence, or to work on fortifications. 

And to leave no feature of our humiliation unwritten, we 
hear from Tennessee that Gen. Buell, after having exhausted 
his energies in repressing those of his subordinates, has 
ordered the evacuation of Nashville! We shall next hear 
of him as having achieved ‘“‘ by masterly strategy,” and 
the loss of a third of his army, ‘‘a more advantageous posi- 
tion,” under the protection of the Union gunboats on the 
Mississippi! East Tennessee will be left to linger in its 
chains, and the men whom the presence of the National 
armies enabled to declare their loyalty or were forced into 
an oath of allegiance, will be left to the tender mercies of a 
brigand soldiery ! 

Such is the situation of the country at the expiration of 
eighteen months of War! Such the straits to which incoin- 
petence, treason and half-heartedness in camp and cabinet 
have reduced the nation! And still we are called on to 
revere old shibboleths, to wait with open ears and mouths 
agape for the revelations of ‘‘ strategy,” and to be cheer- 
ful under the assurance conveyed by telegraph, with the 
probable endorsement of the Government censor, that 
‘‘There are no indications of going into winter quarters on 
the Potomac!” 

We ourselves hardly believe that Stonewall Jackson will 
permit such a brilliant consummation of the Napoleonic 
campaign in Virginia! 


Bad Taste. 

Since the famous dispatch of Gen. Pope, offering five cents 
reward for the arrest of Capt. Harrison, in which encounter 
of wit, if civilians can be judges of military wit, the Gen- 

ral came off second best, there has been nothing in the 
 eittety dispatch line to equal the bad taste of the telegram 
of Gen. Halleck, in answer to that of the National War Com- 
\unittee, making offer of the New York regiments. 

Even were it deserved it still betrays an animus not flat- 
tering to the heart or brain of the General-in-Chief. But, 
if our memory serves us right, it ls a slur as undeserved as 
it is unpleasant. We perceive Gen. Halleck’s allusion must 
have been. to that first battle of Bull Run, for it seems the 
New Yotk regiments were not asked to reinain to the second. 
In that-battle they. behaved gallantly, “and deserved all the 
praise that could be heaped upon them. The only exception 
was that of the men of the 8th N. Y. battery, which marched 
from the field, leaving the remainder of the regiment to en- 
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ter the battle. After the engagement, the regiments whose 
time had expired came home, and we have yet to hear that 
they ‘‘ were requested to remain.” If opprobrium is to be 
cast upon any for the misfortunes and shortcomings of that 
unfortunate time, it should be cast upon the War Depart- 
ment, that called three months’ men into service, when a des- 
perate effort should have been made to gather volunteers . 
for the longer period. 

Nor do we hesitate to say, while speaking of the three 
mouths’ levies, that the act of Secretary Stanton, in calling 
upon the militia in May last for the defence of Washington, 
was as absurd and shortsighted as that of his predecessor. 
These men were not wanted, and during the whole time of 
their enlistment were not allowed to be of any service. The 
only end it has achieved is the opportunity it has given « 
few thousand men to obtain some education in camp life: 
and, as they have passed through no danger, to come back 
and encourage others to go. They have seen only the sunny 
side of war, and may, by tales of their own campaign, infuse 
a spirit in men that will send them forth for usefulness to 
their country. 

A soldier should be somewhat of a politician in these days. 
He should know enough not to write or say anything that 
detracts from his personal dignity, or can offend the pride 
and dignity of men as brave as himself and as ready to do 
their duty by their country. It is too much a mannerism 
with officers of the regular army to make slurring allusions 
to the volunteer service, and especially to our State militia, 
and also to lay down an arbitrary rule of action with these 
men which is only possible among regulars. The dispatch 
of Gen. Halleck smacks of both these, and while it adds 
nothing to his dignity creates an unpleasant desire to ve 





tort in the breasts of thousands who feel the allusion to be 
unjust and uncalled-for. 


The Requirements of the Nation. 

THERE is something sad as well as sublime in the specta- 
cle of a people, under the impulse of patriotism and a solemn 
appreciation of duty, sending out every fourth man to do 
battle for the country, under a Government iv which it has 
no confidence, and under Generals whose incompetence has 
been proved so often as to become a scoff and a proverb. 
The faith of the people in the men who surround the Presi- 
deat in the Cabinet, and who represent him in the field, is 


dead. And while they repose implicit confidence in his | 
honesty, they are losing all they ever had in his discrimina 
tion, and what is of most importance, in emergencies like | 


these, his decision. 

Our soldiers go to the war silently, and as a duty. Old } 
men give up their sons, because their country demands the | 
sacrifice; wives their husbands, and sisters their brothers ; 
but the spirit which brightens the eye, lightens the step, and 
nerves the arm of the soldier, no longer exists. 

Mr. President, you can no longer conjure with old formu- 
las! The life which the Téver burned out of our army on the 
Chickahominy, and which was trodden out on the heights of 
Centreville, through the incapability or treason of command- 
ers, cannot be revived by.rhetoric, or evoked by bounties. 

‘* But,” sneers an ex-bonnet vendor, in shoulder-straps 
‘*what would you have the President do?” 

Do, sir! We would have him inspire the Nation anew, 
and shake off the incubii that oppress it. We would have 
him put Banxs at the head of the War Department, Foorr 
at the head of the Navy, prohibit the issue of dispatches 
from the Department of State; give the command of the 
army of Virginia to BURNSIDE, or HEINTZELMAN, or Hooker; 
send SiGe. to Kentucky, and Mircnecr to the mountains to 
tread out the guerillas and liberate East Tennessee. We 
would heave him do this at home, and recall from abread | 
the emissaries, lay and clerical, which have been sent out on 
the fool’s errand of directing public opinion, and leave that 
opinion to be controlled by the only thing that can shape it 
favorably, the success of our arms! 

This is what we would have the President do. Let every 
man question himself as to what would be the effect of such 
a revolution on his own energies and those of the Nation? 


“A Mighty Smart Chance” for the Draft. 

WuENEVER the draft takes place in this city there are 
some men who will stand a ‘“‘ inighty smart chance” of being 
put in the ranks. There is a friend of ours—call him Jones 
—who resides up-town, has an office in Wall street, another 
on one of the slips, where hedoes the needful for a propeller, 
is a director in a bank and also in an insurance office, and 
has a country house at New Rochelle. He has been regis- 
tered at every place, and in every capacity (as he finds 
through the investigations of one of his clerks). Here is 
hia ‘“‘ enrolled” record : | 





* John Jones, gentleman (deseription given by Biddy, his wife being 
in the country), aged 43, — Sith street, 

** John Jones, general agent, — Wall street. 

** John Jones, steamship, — Coenties slip, 

“ John Jones, director, —— Bank. 

* John Jones, Insurance, — Broadway.” 


So Jones found that he had five tickets in the great National 
lottery, and was speculating, over his cigar, whether he 
was to go to the war as a gentleman, a director, an agent, 
or a “steamship,” when he received a letter from his wife, 
at his country seat at New Rochelle, saying : 


* Oh, I forgot to say that the man about the draft has been here, and, 
a I didn’t know what it was about, and—well I put you down at 
37—and’’—— 


Here followed a blot supposed to be that of a tear. 

Now, as Jones has got an only son, John jun., not yet or 
age, in the field, and has fitted out two brothers-in-law for 
the same destination, has contributcd to every military 
organization going, given a cool thousand to the ‘patriotic 
fund,” and let off no end of soldiers’ wives from paying rent, 
he thinks he must have earned his six chances in the National 
lottery. 

When we last saw Jones he was quite jolly over the sug- 
gestion of his neighbor Pips (who is over 45): “ Suppose, 
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Jones, you were drawn in all six of your capacities?” ‘To 
which Jones gleefully responded, “ I shall go as ‘ steamship’ 
and sell myself to Gid. Welles, per G. D. Morgan, at 5 per 
cent. premium |” 





SSS SS 


Coming of Age. 


Why a youth is said to be “of age” when 21 years old 
very few can tell, except ‘‘so saith the law.” In the early 
périods of English history a child was considered to be of 
age andaman when he was able to bear arms and protect him- 
self, But this period varied at different times, depending very 
much on the character of the arms in use. At first these 
were light and easily handled, and then the time of coming 
of age was fixed at 12 years. After the Teutons were 
brought into collision with the well-armed Romans, a child 
of this age was of little use in battle, and the period of 
coming of age was fixed at 15 years. And when heavier 
armor was introduced, it was further extended to 21 years. 
An Anglo-Saxon child became entitled to the possession of 
his property at 10 years of age, but he could not deal with 
it until he was 15, and this was the age at which the Anglo- 
Saxons, at least at the later period of their history, were 
declared to have attained their majority. 

If we were to be guided by the principle of the precedents, 
our young men should be regarded as of age when 18, inas- 
much as they are then liable to military duty. As the aver- 
age of human life in this country is less than 40 years, there 
seems to be no propriety in keeping men ina state of legal 
infancy for more than half the allotted space of existence. 





What our Fathers Did. 


Why are negroes exempt from the burthens of the war? 
Why are black men alone allowed to remain at home in peace and quiet, 
while the white men of the land are called into the ranks and sent to 
dig, suffer, fight, and die perhaps on Southern soil? One of the victims 
of the first collision between the citizens of Boston and the British sol- 
diery was anegro, Negroes fought at Bunker Hill. New York sent 
her negroes into the field during the Revolutionary war. Virginia 
planters sent their slaves into the army as substitutes duriug the same 
war, and the State, under the lead of Jefferson, subsequently gave free- 
dom to those who had been thus engaged, Even South Carolina herself 
did not hesitate to resort to a similar policy, and the letter of Col. Lau? 
rens, of that State, on the subject, is conclusive as to the right and ex- 
pediency of calling in the services of negroes in time of war. The 
negro regiment from Rhode Island received the thanks of Washington 
for their bravery and fidelity. Jackson called the negroes of New Or- 
leans to his side as soldiers, on terms of perfect equality, when the Bri- 
tish assailed that city, Is the present war so much higher and holier 
than the war of the Revolution, that the employment of black soldiers 
would lower its character or debase its purposes? Are our Generals so 
much better than Washiogton, and Jefierson, and Jackson, that they 
may be contaminated by the apparition of negro regiments in their 
camps? Are we so strong that we need no assistance in the field? The 
rebel armies are backed by nearly four millions of negro slaves, who 
plant, and till, and gather, build fortifications, perform the thousand 
drudgeries of the camp, and thus contribute in a degree scarcely to be 
estimated to the rebel strength. The rebels do not hesitate to boast of 
this element of power. ‘It is true,” says a late number of the Rich- 
mond Whig, *‘ we have not as many men as the North, but our slaves, 
under the management of the boys under 18 and the old men, attend to 
the crops, aiitttea¥e our fighting men in the field. Not so with the 
North. Whenever she puts anything like her military strength in the 
field she weakens her power to feed her people, and although her white 
population, in 1860, was 19,600,000, against 8,700,000 whites of the South, 
and although she ought, therefore, to be able to send out two soldiers 
where we can send one, yet we question much if she can send out her 
one million as readily as the South can.” ‘Experience has shown that 
the advantage here claimed for the South is real. The question simply 
is, shall they be allowed to retain it? 








——— —— 


A New ALLEGATION OF CausES.—The emissaries of the 
South abroad have taken to whitewashing the “corner stone of the 
Southern edifice,” as the rebel Vice-President, Stephens, called Slavery. 
Europe has an invincible “ prejudice” (that is the word which Mr, 
Yancey uses) against the “institution.” So the petitioners for foreign 
intervention have quietly withdrawn their old allegation of the aggres- 
sions of the North on slavery, by the reiteration of which they roused 
the South to rebellion, and put their justification of Secession on 
grounds more acceptable to the British and foreign public. Slavery, it 
seems, had nothing to do with the rebellion! It was the tariff on 
brandy, and the impost on nails, primarily, with a secondary dislike of 
preaching and peddling! This is the way the traitor and charlatan, 
Maury, puts the case to Admiral de Chabanne: 

“ The negro is not, as the Yankees would have the world believe, the 
eause or the object of the war. The tariff and hatred of the Yankee 
character—these are the true causes, They are a nation of shopkeepers 
and pedlars; and under pretext of raising revenue to maintain the Go- 
vernment, Southern industry was taxed to support Yankee workshops. 
With this they waxed fat and grew insolent, until their insolence be- 
came unbearable.” 

SuHarpsnootTers.—Col. Berdan calls for a reinforcement 
of his corps of sharpshooters, now considerably reduced by disease 
and casualties. He says: ; 

“T have 1,400 new Sharp’s rifles, with double triggers, made ex- 
resely for this corps, on hand; also 900 Colt’s rifles—and 1 am unwil- 
ing to believe that in this our country’s great prnepe for national ex- 

istence the sharpsLooters of the North will allow them to remain idle.” 





TruL_y Sproken.—* We are ruining our Generals and 
troops by apologizing for and explaining away their wretched failures. 
Let us have done with this humbug and delude ourselves no longer. 
Our army wants criticism, rebuke—not eulogy—if we would have it 
save the nation.” — World, 





Tue Comet.—The astronomers have had in hand the 
comet which we have seen for some weeks past in the northern sky, 
and have measured it and settled its path. Including its tail, it is in 
round numbers 4,000,000 miles long. It was nearest the earth on the 
30th of August, when it was distant only 32,500,000 miles. Its nearest 
approach to the earth’s orbit was on the 11th of September, when it 
came within about 2,001,000 miles. 





INTERVENTION.—The Richmond Dispatch has the follow- 
ing rather rational remarks on foreign intervention : 


“Anything less than armed intervention by several of the leading 
powers of Europe will do our canse more harm than good. The recog- 
nition of our independence, the raising of the blockade, and alliance, 
offensive and defensive, with France or Ergland, would but exasperate | 
and unite the North, and thus strengthen her and induce us to relax our | 
exertions, and thereby weaken us. No one power in Europe can suc- 
cessfully invade the North.” 








CeENTALINEAR Depraviry.—Some penny-a-liner thus jokes | 
about a man attempting to murder his wife: 

“ Sept. 1.—Nelson Leon Gordon Brown, a modern Othello, and evi- | 
destly by his color of Moorish origin, was convicted of attempting to 
eut the throat of his Desdemona, Miss Mylvina Palmer. He was sen- 
tenced to State Prison for three years.” 


The above is, of course, in the Ezpress, 





transcendent value has been proved. 
personal solicitation, everything should yield to the paramount weight 
of conspicuous and established merit. ‘Let the President select the 


PROPORTION OF SEXES IN PoPULATION.—The census of 
1860 reveals some curious features. One of these is the relative propor- 
tion of the sexes in the population, In 26 States, embracing the South 
and West, there is an excess of males to the number cf 807,651; in eight, 
embracing Connecticut, Maryland, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
New Jersey, New York, North Carolina and Rhode Island, there is an 
excess of females to the number of 74,303. So that the fotal excess of 
males in the United States over females, is 733,268. Thisresult is partly 
due to emigration. The larger part of foreigners coming to the country 
is made up of males. In Great Britain, and partly for the same reasons, 
the preponderance of pepulation is female—there being 573,530 more 
females than males. The excess of females over males in the State of 
New York is 11,032. 





How THEY DID IT IN France.—The history of the great 
French Revolution is not without its lessons. The first efforts of the 
French Republic in the field were discouraging, and the results achieved 
by the revolutionary armies most unsatisfactory. Finally the nation, 
after a long series of reverses, became desperate, and resorted to bold 
and novel expedients to turn the tide and “ organize victory.” First, 
they saw that their numerous armies were beaten in detail through the 
superior strategy of the enemy, and hence they ordered that the armies 
of the republic should move only in great bodies and attack en masse. 
The effect of this rude but wonderful decree was of course an immediate 
change for the better, as no opposing force could resist a furious onset 
made en masse by a great army. Second, they took to trying and pun- 
ighing their Generals for ill success. Some were banished, some im- 
prisoned, and some executed. This fearful pressure induced every 
General to fight for his life, and quickenec his wits in the most remark- 
able style. Savage as was the device, it succeeded. Third, they ordered 
their Generals to achieve fixed results by given times, and tried them 
for their lives if they failed. In this too they met with much success. 
It overcame the proverbial tardiness of Generals, Fourth, they sent 
civil agents to accompany each army in the field, and see that the orders 
from Paris were promptly enforced, These agents were members of 
the Government mostly; and, although they did much damage by their 
intermeddling, in cases where bad agents were chosen, yet in others 
they accelerated good results, and on the whole kept such a watch on 
the Generals as to compel them to be on the alert in all their move- 
ments. Such expedients may seem somewhat startling; but as they 
were successful in France, it may not be improbable that something of 
the same kind here would be of use. However that may be, one thing 
is certain, we cannot get on much longer without a change in the lead- 
ership of our armies. 





Tue Voice or THE Prorurts.—Recent acts of unneces- 
sary and unprecedented arbitrary power by the Government recal the 
warnings of John Adams, uttered in 1775: 

‘** Nip the shoots of arbitrary power in the bud,’ is the only maxim 
which can ever otras mab the liberties of any people. When the people 
give way, their deceivers, betrayers and destroyers press upon them 80 

ust that there is no resisting afterwards. The nature of the encroach- 
ment is to grow every day more encroaching ; like a cancer, it eats faster 
and faster every hour.” 





A CORRESPONDENT of the Post, who ‘holds in reserve” 
his theological views on the cometary system, ventures the suggestion 
that the aurora borealis ‘is nothing but a fire issuing from the ends of 
the earth’s axle, caused by a want of grease on the wheels.” 





THe QUESTION OF EMANCIPATION IN KENTUCKY.—A 
report has been made to the Legislature of Kentucky, by the Commi ‘tee 
to.which was referred the proposition of the President, afterwards incor- 
porated into a resolution of Congress, in relation to gradual emancipa- 
tion. It concludes with the following resolution : 

“ Resolved, That we decline the adoption of a system of gradual 
emancipation of slaves in this State.” 





MONTH AND ORANGE.—It has been said that rhymes have 
never been found for month and orange. A correspondent of the London 
Athenceum has probably come as near it as possible, in the following 
quatrain : 

“« Let mem’ry through the chronicles of war range, 
Ascending Time’s great stream, that swiftly runn’th ; 
Let us recal how William, Prince of Orange, 
Resisted Louis many a weary month.’ 





THE REBELS AND THE TELEGRAPH.—The rebels have used 
our telegraph wire in Virginia with even more success than they did 
in Kentucky, aud with quite as much impudence, The moment Fitz 
Hugh Lee captured Manaesas, he telegraphed in the name of Gen. Pope’s 
Chief of Staff to the proper officer in Washington, requesting him to send 
to the Junction a large supply of shelter tents and harness for artillery 
horses. The erder was promptly filled, and the rebels were soon glad- 
dened by the appearance of a train loaded with what they wanted, 
Jackson, on his arrival, sent a message to the Superintendent of Military 
Railroads, coolly asking him to change the time-table on the road for his 
accommodation, We shall probably soon fiud these and other equally 
gratifying correspondence published in the form of a telegraphic opera- 
tor’s diary in the Southern newspapers, 





THe Reber Caprures aT MANASSAS.—A correspondent 
estimates the property which fell into the hands of the rebels at Manas- 
sas as follows: 

*« Seven trains heavily laden with stores, 10 first-class locomotives, 
50,000 pounds of bacon, 1,000 barrels of beef, 2,000 barrels of pork, sev- 
eral thousand barrels of flourfand a large quantity of oats and corn, A 
bakery which was daily turning out 16,000 loaves of bread was de- 
stroyed.” 





Wnrat we SHovuLD Have.—We should have a progressive 
Government policy, adhering faithfully to our Constitution and laws, as 
far as stern necessity will permit, but day by day more determined to de- 
stroy the Rebellion, evenif itimply the downfall of every man or institu- 
tion which upholds it, if such destruction be necessary to the solution of 
the importavt problem, Our military policy, too, must not only be pro- 
gressive but aggressive, no longer waiting the advance ¢* the rebels and 
content with repulsing them, but marching against the. 1, supplying the 
places of captured brigades, retreating divisions, or even annihilated 
armies, with new armies, the motto of which shall be Forward! 
“ Every Captain,” said Nelson at. Trafalgar, “ will be doing his duty if 
he comes into the fire and engages his enemy.” 





“Tne Dicraror.”—This is the name chosen by Capt. 
Ericsson for his monster iron-clad veescl, to which he is about to devote 
all his skill and energy. She will be of immense size and strength, 
longer than the Persia or Niagara, and bearing heavier and thicker 
armor than almost two ordinary iron-clads. The side armor will be of 
the extraordinary dimensions of 104 feet thick; the wooden armor, or 
“ lining,” being six feet thick, 





Tue AMERICAN Camp Curst.—To include, within the di- 
mensions of 31,inches one way and 18 another, four chairs, a table, 
cooking-apparatus, cups, coffee-pot, castors, knives, forks, spoons and 
everything necessery to an officer’s tent, is one of the marvels accom- 
plished by Mr. Parr in the American Camp Chest. It is most ingenious 
and most useful—indeed every officer, or every four officers, ought to 
have one, for every chest is calculated for four. The weight is 40 
pounds! We cannot conceive a more welcome present than one of these 
multum in parvos. The price is so moderate that it is a wonder the 
utensils and articles can be made for the money, The Company’s office 
is at 202 Broadway. 





Tue Duty or Tue Paesipent.—The Times, after frankly 


admitting that all of our reverses in the field have been due exclusively 
to bad Generalship, judiciously observes : 


“ The Government mustgive the country the benefit of services whose 
ank, age, political infinence, 


Major-General who has handled his division throughout with the stead. 
jest valor and the most comprehensive and effective skill, and give him 
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command of the army of Virginia, and he will lave taken the first and 
most important step ard destroying the rebel army end cocking 
the rebellion. If he not the strength or self-reliance to take 
step, the rebelliqn certainly crush ” 


Losses ux $m Recent Batries.—A statement is current 


in the newspapers, , it is said, on estimates of the Surgeon- 
General, that the total losses before Washington are as follows: 
Wounded...... coveccccevcesco deem 
Prisoners........++++ oeeeesereed000 
Total. .ccocccccccccccsccescoscces 9,000 


This is wholly irreconcilable with the official report of Gen. Pope 
that his loss in the battle of Friday, August 29, was 8,000 in killed and 
wounded, 





REBEL STRENGTH.—The Richmond Whig estjmates the 
fighting strength of the South at 1,000,000 of men To get at the result 
it coolly counts in the whole cf Kentucky, Missouri, Maryland and 
Western Virginia. The actual fighting force of the Seceded States was 
from the first less than 700,000, and it has been greatly reduced by sick- 
ness and the fatality of the battle-field. The rebel Confederacy eannot 
now bring into the fleld more than 400,000 effective fighting men, and 
with proper energy we can crush this force before Christmas. 





IMBECILE GENERALS.—If it is any consolation to know that 
we are not alone nor the first who have suffered from the incapacity of 
Generals in the field, that knowledge may be obtained from Wellington’s 
account of how much he suffered from military imbecilities in his 
Peninsular campaigns. His opinion of some of his subordinates in 
high command is significantly though humorously expressed in the 
following account of some officers who were to encounter Ney and 
Massena: . 

‘** Really, when I reflect upon the characters and attainments of some 
of the general officers of this army, and consider that these are the 
persons on whom I am to rely to lead columns against the French 
Generals, and who are to carry my instructions into execution, I 
tremble; and ag Lord C eld said of the Generals in his day, 
‘ITonly hope that when the enemy reads the lists of their names he 
trembles as Ido.’ —— and —— will be a very nice addition to this list! 
pemty + apeay Goa and the Horse Guards to deliver me fron Gen, 
— and Col, —— 





Tne Hicner Law.—A correspondent, afew weeks married, 
wishes to know “if this is a Christian country, where the Governors 
fear the Lord and keep his commandments? If so,” he adds, “I appeal 
to the ‘higher law’ against being drafted by Goy. Morgan.” And he 
quotes Deuteronomy, chap. xxiv., Sth verse: 

“ When a man hath taken a new wife he shall not ge out to war, 

1 


neither shall he be cha with any business; but he shall be free at 
home one year, and shall cheer up bis wife which he has taken,” 





BERGHAUS, in his Physical Atlas, gives the following divi- 
sion of the human race according to religion: 


Buddhists .....cesseeesecess ocereecvesccccocs + 312 per cent, 
Christians ....... 060 cescccconceesecscoroononee 30°7 ‘ 
DEGREONOD 000 cc ccccecceccccccceseccesesece 7 “& 
Brahmanists ..... PTTTITT TTT TTirT rT rrr 13°4 s 
BEOREROR oc ccccccccccccscces PPYTITITT LTT TTT ir - &7 os 
SOWE cccdviceces C0eccserooccesecccoss eewveceste ors “ 


Since the 1st day of January, 1862, over 6,000 Chinamen 
have arrived at San Francisco, 





Tue IMPENDING WAR BETWEEN GARIBALDI AND LOUIS 
NAPOLEON.—Even in the whirl of our own affairs we cannot help turn- 
ing an anxious glance toward the leader of republicanism in the Old 
World—the indomitable Garibaldi. He succeeded in getting away from 
Sicily on the 25th of August, and landed at Mileto in Calabria, where 
several towns at once pronounced in his favor. King Victor Emanuel 
has sent royal troops to arrest him, but it is believed that of these two- 
thirds would go over to his side, and that none would fire on him. 
Meanwhile the Emperor Napoleon has accepted the gage of battle offered 
him by Garibaldi, and in reply to his “‘ Rome or Death!” has issued the 
following declaration in the official Moniteur : 

‘In view of the insolent threats and Piya consequences of the 
demagogueic ingurrection, it is the duty of ihe French Government, and 
its mili honor obliges it more than ever, to defend the Holy Father. 
The world must be well aware that France does not abandon those to 
whom when in danger she extends her protection,” 

Military preparations are accordingly going on in the French ports, 
which are viewed depressingly in Paris, where Government securities 
have gone down below 69. The Italian Minister, Ricasoli, has gone to 
London, to confer with Karl Russell. Unless Garibaldi is eut off by 
some accident, we must soon hear stirring news {rom Italy. The strug- 
gle, although nominally between Garibaldi and Napoleon, is really be- 
tween Democracy and Despotism, 


‘* URRITATING.”—Under the beneficent administration of 
Mr. Buchanan, when thieves and traitors ruled the nation, a man named 
Duddington was captain of the Capitol police at Washington. It is 
needless to say that he was an active supporter of the Administration ; 
it is hardly necessary to add, considering that he held an important and 
responsible office connected with the safety of the Capitol, that he was 
a Secessionist. But though a decided Secessionist, he was not an ob- 
trusive one ; he made little display of his Southern patriotism, and his 
polities were practically of that mild type which was not inconsistent 
with a willingness to retain his office after the accession of Lincoln. In 
fact, he was not indisposed to mediation and compromise, and was in- 
clined to bring back our misguided and rather impetuous Southern 
brethren by gentle and concisdatory means. So he visited Senator 
King, during the special executive session of the Senate, called on the 
4th of March, to consider the nominations of the new President, and 
suggested as a mecsure of reasonable compromise that the American 
flag, which always floats over each House of Congréss, when it 4s in 
session, should not be raised. ‘“ Not raise the American flag! Why 
not?” asked the sturdy Republican Senator. “ Because,” said Dudding- 
ton, ‘it urritates the Southern people.” Theecareful Mr. Duddington 
soon after—about as soon as a note could reach the Secretary of the In- 
terior from Mr. King--fell a victim to “this proscriptive Administra- 
tion,” and the places that had known him in Washington knew him no 
more. He was next, and very soon afterwards, heard of in command 
of a rebel battery, one of those which 60 lung blockaded the Potomac, 
and were left so long without being ‘‘ urritated” by our arms, There 
are a good many Duddingtons in the North still, who, while the rebels 
are slaying our brothers and bringing the cause of liberty in peril, are 
stil afraid of doing anything that might “ urritate” them. 





PRESERVING THE CONSTITUTION.—Among the incidents 
attending the operations of the celebrated Mackerelville Brigade at or 
near the Seat of War is the following, recounted by the historiographer 
extraordinary of the corps, Mr. Kerr. It seems that just at the moment 
when the Conic Section was proceeding to make a “ masterly move- 
ment,” 

“ An aged chap came dashing down from a First Family country seat 
near by, and says he to the General of the Mackerel Brigade ; re 

“*T de “a for my premises immediately. My wife,’ says 
he, with dignity, ‘ has jast been making a custard-pie for the sick Con- 
federacics in the hospital, and as ste line just set it out to cool near 
where my little boy shot one  * gar Vanda 8 this morning, she is afraid 
it might be taken by your thie mudefils when they come after the 
body. I, theretore, da a for my premises in the name of the 


Constitution of our 

* Here by Bob &t pped forward, and says he: 

‘“ What does the Constitution say about custard-pie, Mr. Davis?’ 

<, Tne aged aap at him, and says he: 

“*T claim u umler that clause which refers to the pursuit of 

happiness. stard ’ says he, reasoningly, ‘are incl in the 
pursuit of happiness.’ 
“* That’s very true,’ says the General, looking kindly over his fan at 
the venerable petitioner. ‘ Let a guard be detailed to protect this good 
old man’s premises. Weare fighting for the Constitution, not against 
t 


“ A guard was detailed, my boy, with orders to make no resistance if 
they were fired upon o-casionally from the windows of the house; and 
then Capt. Brown pushed forward with what was left of Company 3, to 
engage the Confederacy on the edge of Duck Lake supported by the 
Orange County Howitzers,” 
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On his Demand for Three Hundred Thousand Men. 


Wr’sge coming, Father Abraiim, we’re coming,all along, 

Bat don’t you thivk you’re coming it yoursel % little strong ? 

Three hundred thousand might be called a tidy figure, 

We've nearly sent you white enough, why don’t you take the 
nigger ? 


Consider, Father Abraiim, and give the thing a thought, 
This war has just attained four times the longitude it ought; 
And all the bills at Ninety Days as you have draw’d go free, 
Have been dishonored, Abraiim, as punctual as could be. 


We've fought, old Father Abraiim, and fought uncommon bold, 
And rained amazing victories, or 80 at least we’re told; 

And having whipped the rebels for a twelvemonth and a day, 
We nearly found ‘em liquoring in Washington, in May. 


Now, really, Father Abraiim, this here’s the extra ounce, 
And we are almost sick, rr see, of such almighty bounce; 
We ain’t afraid of being killed at proper times and seasons, 
But it’s aggravating to be killed for Mac’s strategic reasons, 


If you'd be so obliging, Father Abraiim, as to write 

To any foreign potentate, and put the thing polite, 

And make him loan a Gefteral as knows the way to lead, 

We'd come and list. Jerusalem and snakes! we would indeed. 


But as the matter stands, Old Abe, we’ve this opinion, some, 
If you say Come, as citizens of course we’re bound to come, 
But then we want to win, you see; if Strategy prevents, 

We wish you'd use the nigger for these here experiments. 


Hereditary bondsman, he should just be made to know 

He’d convenience us uncommon if he’d take and strike a blow. 
The man as will not fight for freedom isn’t worth a cuss, 

Aud it’s better using niggers up than citizens like us. 


So, Father Abraiim, if you please, in this here game of chess, 
You’d better take the black men against the white, I guess, 
And if you work the niggers off before Rebellion’s slain, 
Which surely ain’t expeciable—apply to us again.— Punch, 





FORT SNELLING, MINNESOTA, 


Tue recent raids of the Indian Tribes upon our North- 
Western frontiers has called so much attention to our defences in 
that quarter, that we publish a view of Fort Snelling, which is situ- 
ated on the point of land made by the confluence of the Mississippi 
and Minnesota rivers. It is in Hennepin county, Minnesota, and 
is about seven miles above St. Paul’s. 


PASS OF THE RIO FRIO, MEXICO. 


Tus part of our continent has lately assumed a new in- 
terest in American eyes, in consequence of the French invasion. 
Among the many difficult passes which the French army will have 
to traverse in their way to the ‘Halls of the Montezumas,” is that 
of the Rio Frio, a sketch of which we have engraved. This famous 
pass is situated at the foot of the Popocatepetl, and presents one of 
the most beautiful scenes to be imagined. Below lies the valley of 
Mexico, nearly 100 miles in extent; its mountains veiled in clouds 
like a curtain, only at times raised by the brilliant rays of the sun 
gilding the broad extent of the Tezcuco lake. 

The small valley of the Rio Frio, where we find the river of the 
same name, is inclosed by high hills; but below opens a pass of two 
or three miles in length, which presents still some great obstacles 
before we can descend into the table-land of Puebla. The traveller 
who has reached this point has accomplished the most difficult part 
of his journey—the rocky defiles through which he has passed being 
most notorious for the brigands which abound in Mexico. The 
many crosses among the rocks narrate dumb stories of murders 
committed here. Such a journey, therefore, requires a military 
escort, which is not of the most reliable kind. 
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WAR NEWS, 


National Victory at Bolivar, Tenn. 


Gen. Grant telegraphed to the Government, under date 
of August 31, that he had information from Bolivar, Tenn., that Col. 
Hogg, in command of the 20th and 29th Ohio infantry and some cavalry 
was attacked by about 4,000 rebels the day before. Our troops behaved 
well, driving the enemy, whose loss was over 100. Our loss is 25 men 
killed and wounded, Col. Hogg being one of the number. 


“An Iron-Plated Pirate. 


Apvices from Cuba state that on the 19th of August a 
rebel vessel-of-war, English built, of iron, and mounting eight guns, 
had anchored in the entrance to the harbor. She had acrew of 150 men, 
and was called the Florida, although she was previously known as the 
Ureto, lately released by the Admiralty Court at Nassau as an illegal 

rize. Intelligence of the Florida’s arrival was immediately sent from 
Jardenas, Matanzas and Havana to our squadron at Ke est, and at 
last accounts three Federal vessels of war were waiting for her to leave 
port. The Captain-General of Cuba, on learning the advent of the 
privateer, ordered her to leave at once, but her Captain claimed that he 
was in distress, and continued to remain at anchor, The former then 
ordered the naval officer at Cardenas to make a thorough search of the 
Mh re and if he found any prisoners on board of her to set them at 
rty. 





Defeat of Rebels in Western Virginia. 


Gen. White telegraphs from Martinsburg, Va., Sept. 7: ‘‘T have the 
honor to report thet the enemy, 400 cavalry, who attacked my outposts 
have been defeated with the loss of about 50 prisoners, horses and arms, 
now in our possession. Our loss was two killed and 10 wounded, Capt. 
Grosvenor and Lieut. Logan of the 12th Illinois wae = The loss of 
the enemy greatly exceeds ours, but it is not accurately known. The 
12th Llinois govelez, Ook. Vess, behaved in a manner to maiuvtain the 
honor of the State from which they hail.” 


Capture of another English Steamer. 


A LETTER from on board the United States steamer 
Cambridgo, dated off Beaufort, Assess 22, states that the new gun- 
boat Octorara has captured a large English steamer off Charleston. She 
vase with saltpetre, ammunition and arms, and valued at 

,000. 








NEWS, SCRAPS AND ITEMS. 


THIRTEEN hundred and twenty-four persons, one-third of 
them women, killed themselves in England last year. 


THe rotunda, the Senate and House halls, and the corri- 
dors of the Capitol at Washi mn, have been hastily converted inte 
hospitals, cote and beds being placed in every available place. 


AT a meeting of the National War Committee of the city 
of New York on the 3d of Sept., a resolution was passed that Gen. Fre- 
mont and Gen. Mitchel be requested, with the consent of the Govern- 
ment, to organize, in this State, without delay, a co of 50,000 men, 
and if the general Government refuses consent, then appiication will be 
made to the State Government. 


THe crops of England are an undoubted failure. The 
Mark Lane Express states that the more that is known of the wheat 
crop the less satisfactory does it appear. The Agricultural Gazette 

ves a large number of special reports, and comes to the conclusion 

at the wheat crop is the worst for several years; that barley ie barely 
an average; that oats area fuir average, and that beans and peas are 
generally good. 

In a law case in London, relative to some property sold 
by Mr. Roupell, late member of Parliament for Lambeth, that person 
was put into the witness box and made one of the most extraordinary 
confessions on record. He admitted that he was guilty of perjury, for- 

and fraud; having forged deeds of gift and a will, by which he ob- 

ned possessi »n of the enormous estates of his late father and raised 

£300,000 upon them—all of which he had exhausted. Mr. Roupell vol- 
untarily returned to England and made these confessions. 


Axsout 8,000 persons have ascended Mount Washington, 
N. H., the past season, by the new carriage road. 


borers for oil in the Venango region in Pennsylvania 

tly strike veins of salt water. About three weeks since a well 

was sunk which flowed some five barrels daily, and has since increased 
) A _ of salt water, so strong, it is said, as to crystalize as it flows 
™m vat. 








__ FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. _ 


Tue Rapetzk1 Murper Case—The trial of Radetzki, 
which was set down for trial on Wednesday next, in the Freehold Sad} 
Court of Oyer and Termiver, has been postponed, on the application 0 
the prosecuting counsel, till the latter end of October. The counsel for 
the defence m this case is ex-Judge Stewart of this city. 


Tue First Tair or tHE New Inonsmprs.—The United 
States iron-clad frigate, New-lronsides, arrived at Philadeiphia on Tues- 
day evening, direet from Fortress Monroe, to obtain her masts, spars 
and rigging—to be a source of reliance when short of coal, and give her 
steadiness in a heavy breeze. She left Philadelphia on the 22d August 
at six o’clock in the evening, steamed all night and reached the maga- 
zine the next morning. After taking in her powder, she proceeded 
down the bay, arriviag at the breakwater the next morning. She la 
off there three days, testing her guns, which were found to work admi- 
rably. She then started for Fortress Monroe, making the run in 24 
hours. All are satisfied with the working of the vessel and the ma- 
chinery. The vibrations of her engines are scarcely apparent. With 60 
revolutions per minute of the propeller, she obtains a speed of 74 miles 
per hour. Her speed can be incrcased to nine knots per hour. 

All her appointments on board are made with taste and neatness. The 
guns are removed from the ports and placed as nearly as} ossible in the 
centre of the vessel, and are properly fastened, so tha+ no motion or 
rolling can loosen them. The armament consists of 14 11-inch Dahlgren 
guns and two 200-pound Parrott guns on the gun-deck, and two smaller 
guns on the spar deck. 

\.ittle or noting is allowed on deck except the necessary ropes and 
cordage. Infront of the wheel is the pilot or lookout house, constructed 
of iron plate six inches thick, 


Ture New Soutu.—Mr. Henry J. Winser, of this city, has 
started a little weekly paper at Hilton Head, 8.C., called The New 
South, which will be conducted in the interest of Freedom. will en- 
deavor to give a faithful picture of life afloat and ashore in ifs locality, 
together with a synopsis of news on the arrival of each steamer from 
the North. Mr. Winser believes in the eapability of the negroes for 
improvement and usefulness, and the philanthropic enterprise now 
being worked out in the department of the South will find an earnest 
friend in him, 

A cotony of 65 persons, consisting entirely of agricul- 
turists and their families, sailed in the bark Chanticleer, on Wednesday, 
4th inst., for Port de Paix, Hayti. They were all from Illinois, with 
the exception of one family from Wisconsin, They inteud to join the 
cotton-raising settlement already in successful operation in the neigh- 
borhoed of Port de Paix. Another colony will sail next month. 


A FREE colored man, a drayman, was arrested and sum- 
marily hung by the rebels, in Fredericksburg, for carrying away articles 
for contrabands, 


Tue subscriptions to the war fund in Philadelphia now 
amount to nearly $450,000, 


TuERse have been 30,000 visitors at Saratoga Springs this 
season, 


Cou. Korres, killed in the late battle at Bull Run, while 
leading his command, was a native of Rhine Province, Prussia, and 
about 36 years of age, arriving in this country 16 years ago. He held 
the position of professor in a college in Germany prior to his departure. 
He was for many years employed in the U.S. Mint in Philade)phia, and 
resigned to take part in the present war. He was former:y connected 
with the Marine service, and for some time stationed at the Philadelphia 
Navy Yard in the capacity of Licutenant of Marines. He served as 
Orderly Sergeant in one of the companies of a Pennsylvania regiment 
during the whole Mexican war. Ue was struck in the head by 2 shell 
during the late fight, while at the head of his brigade and gallantly 
leading them on, 
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PERSONAL. 


Prov. E. Fezanpir, late of P_ris, has opened his second 
series of classes in French, and in French Liternture and History, at 
No, 10.Union Square. Tle has boti Day and Evening Classes. Prof. 
Fezandie’s abilities as a teacher and lecturer have justified, b, that best 
of criterions, success, the recommendations given to him by some of the 
most distinguished literary and scientific men of France, on coming to 
this country. 


Masor-Gen. Mircuen. has been assigned to the com- 
mand of the department of the South, in place of Maj..Gen. Hunter, 


Mrs. Jutia GARDNER TYLER, widow of the late ex-Presi- 
dent John Tyler has arrived at Fortress Monroe, Va., en route for the 
North, Mrs, Tyler is a Northern lady, daughter of the late Col, Gard- 
ner, of Long Island, owner of the island known by his name. Miss 
Gardner, at the time of her marriage with President Tyler, was one of 
the belles of New York fashionable life, and her marriage with the then 
President of the United States created a great sensation at the time, 
She now returus a widow, with six small children, to the scenes of her 
childhood, 


D10n Bourcicauct is said to have realized $185,000 by his 
share of the profits of the “ Colleen Bawn” in London, and has invested 
$85,000 in the purchase of an estate at Brompton, England, known as 
“ Hertford House,” 


MapAME ALBON! is building a magnificent house in the 
Champs Elys¢ées, Paris, notwithstanding that her present residence has 
all the appearance of a palace, Next year is likely to be the closing one 
of her professional career, but she has stated that it will not be s.gnal- 
ized by a “ fareweil” appeal to the public. 


Rerorts from Helena, Arkansas, state that Brig.-Gen. 
Albert Pike, of the rebel army, is nuder arrest for treason to the rebel 
Government, 


E. B. COLEMAN, an actor not unknown in this city, lately 
wrote from St. Catharine’s, Canada, asking Manager McVicker, of Chi- 
cago, to postpose an engagement Coleman had made with bim, on 
account of the fear of drafting. Coleman, in his letter, says: ‘1 trust 
my excuse will satisfy you as to the course I have taken, for if your 
company should be drafted it would inconvenience you as much as their 
non-arrival.” To this letter Mr. McVicker replied: “As an American 
citizen your conduct is as despicable as that of those cowardly wretches 
who run from their country when they think their services may be re- 
quiredin the holy canse of preserving the Union. As a professional 
your conduct is simply unpardonable. I would not have you in my 
theatre on any terms, Canada is your place—remain in it for ever.” 


CoL. THORNTON F. Bropuran, ofthe lst Michigan Cavalry, 
was killed in battle a jew days since, near Centreville. He was brought 
on to Alexandria, desperately wounded, where he lived for a few hours, 
Thus died a gallant soldier and mos: useful citizen. He was a native of 
New Hampshire, son of the Rev, and Hon. John Brodhead of that State, 
and was a graduate of the Harvard Law School. His age was 40 years. 
More than half of his life was speut in Detroit. He served with distin- 
rc credit in the Mexican war of 1846-8, and as an officer in the 

5th United States regiment. He leaves a family of a wife and five echil- 
dren. His brothers and nephews reside in New York and Boston. 


Miss ISABELLA STEVENS, the niece of the New Jersey 
Croesus, Edwin A., or better known as the Lord of Castle Point, is now 
engaged with a number of ladies, old, middle-aged and young, in the 
rod work of preparing lint and other medical comforts for the soidiers. 

Ye congratulate the ludies of Hoboken upon their useful occupation, 
It is better than gossipping or shopping. : 

> 

Ir is said that the subject of Chiropody as applied to mili- 
tary pedestrianism has been referred by Mr. Stanton to the Surgeon- 
General, with whom Dr, Zacharie is now in daily communication upon 
the subject. No fitter man could be made available than this gentle- 
man, should the matter be seriously entertained. 


Rev. Gro. JuNKIN, D.D., publishes the following card in 
the Philadelphia North American: “In your notice a few days since of 
Mrs. Stonewall Jackson, there is a slight mistake. My daughter, the 
first wife of Major Thomas Jefferson Jackson, has been dead cight 

ears. His i wife isa daughter of the Rey. Dr. Morrison, lute 
*resident of Davidson College, N.C., and sister to Major Daniel H. 
Hill. Major Jackson received the soubriquet of * Stonewall’ from the 
fact that the hardest fight he had at Bull Run was near to the stone 
bridge, which they had biown up before the 2ist of July. The Rock- 
bridge boys, almost all personally acquainted with him, hence called 
him ‘ Stonebridge Jackson,’ which, after the battle of Winchester, 
in which he used largely the stone fences which line the road and in- 
close the fields about three or four miles west of Winchester, they 
changed to ‘ Stonewall.’ ” 


Miss CusnHMan, the Queen of the American tragic stage, 
writes from Frankfort-on-the-Maine, as follows, concerning the war: 
“Tonly wish to Heaven I could go and be of some service at such a 
time as this in the United States. hate the incompetency of woman- 
hood. Asa man, I could give my brains, my speech, my life, if neces- 
A a8 a woman, I can only wait the course of humanevents. How 
sad to be obliged to wait, and that, too, at a time when there appears to 
be so much heart-sickening in the land.” 


Hon. James F. Simmons, of Rhode Island, having resigned 
his seat in the United States Senate, Lient.-Gov. Samuel G. Arnold has 
been elected to fill his place for the remainder of the term, which ex- 
pires March 4, 1863. 


Hon. Josern Hort, of Kentucky, has been appointed 
Judge Advocate General, 
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ART, LITERATURE AND SCIENCE. 


In the year 1860, 9,496 books were published in Germany ; 
in 1861 9,393 Of these, 1,392 related to theology, 936 to jurisprudence 
008 to belle ettres, 518 to history, 838 to education, 512 to natural 
science fine arts and 446 to medicine. 


Tue Government of Ecuador, by its representative’Sefor 
Flores, has made « proposition to the French Government to erect an 
observatory on the Platean of Durito, the situation offering advantages 
such as few other spots in the world possess. Not onty is the position 
of the plateau towards the axis of the earth, and, consequently, towards 
the starry firmament, peculiar favorable, but its atmosphere is always 
clear, and it is almost entirely free from the rising and falling currents 
of air which offer such great optical difficulties to observation on most 
of the elevated points of the globe. A European observatory at Durito 
would, in all probability, have explored long ago the group of plane- 
taides between Mars and Jupiter, of which Mr. Airy has just now dis- 
covered the 73d. 


Tue rigidity of the earth is a question of much interest to 
natural philosophers. Prof. Wm. Thomson has published a paper goin 4 
to show that this rigidity must be greater than that of glass or steel, ‘ 
because, if not, the earth would so yield to the movement of the ocean, ; 
that differences in the height of tides would be hardly perceptible. He 
proposes a series of observations, to be taken at the islands of Iceland 
and Teneriffe, which are so situated as to furnish data, in connection 
with the fortnightly tides, regarding the actual rigidity of the body of 
this planet. 


e 

Tne new motive power invented by Mr. Lenoir, for which 
the National Exhibition has awarded a medal, has, it is said, been tried 
with success in the printing-office of the Moniteur Universel. Mr. L.’s 
ae consists in the expansion of air by gas, fired by means of elec- 
tricity, 

FOREIGN journals announce an elaborate and costly work 
ou the races inhabiting the Russian Empire, entitled, ‘‘ Description 
Ethnographique des Peuples de la Russie.” This important work has 
been compiled by M. I’. de Pauly, Member of the Imperial Geographical 
Society of Russia, with the assistance of several distinguished scientific 
men, 


IRELAND has been called a pauper country, but it no longer 
deserves the title. The journal of the Statistical Society of London 
gives the following comparative statement of tue paupers of the three 
kingdoms for 1860: 

England and Wales..........++++++++ 892,671 or 47 per cent. 
Scotland .....ccecccosccccccsccccccces 120,624 or 4°0 per cent. 
Ireland..... benccee coccccecece ecccece 95,880 or 1°5 per cent. 


DvuRING the past three years 590 plans for the construction 
of shotproof ships have been submitted to the British Admiralty, and 
on the 12th of last month 37 proposals were still under consideration, 









MENDICITY IN NAPLES. 

Every traveller in Italy will recognize the truth of the 
following picture of Neapolitan mendicity from a personal narrative of 
experiences in Italy, by Count Arrivabene : 

“From the moment a traveller enters the port of Naples, one thing 
strikes him with ever-recurring pertinacity, and thrusts itself before his 
eyes, even ere he lands. It is mendicity. Mendicity is the scourge of 
Naples; a harpy, like that of Virgil, which spoils everything—which 
stands between you and the sun, and casts a gloomy shade in full mid- 
day. I hope the evil has by this time been abated; but, when I was last 
at Naples, mendicity awaited the traveller even in the boat which con- 
veyed him to the Mole; for the boatman, after being paid the price fixed 
by the tariff, asked for drinking money, It awaited him on the Mole; 
the Custom-liouse officer who mounted guard, with his gun in one band, 
begged with the other, It awaited him at the Custom-house; the porter 
who took his luggage to the hotel asked for something beyond his legiti- 
mate fee. From the Custom-house to the hotel, the stranger passed 
literally between two hedges of beggars. Que showed him the stump of 
his arm, another his withered leg; all being more or less afflicted with 
disease or malformations distressing to witness. One called him ‘ Ex- 
cellency,’ another ‘General,’ another ‘ Highness.’ This crowd of men- 
dicants pressed upon him on his right, on his left, before him and behind 
him. However well he might have been forearmed agaiust the danger, 
pity would at last seize him, and he would finish by distributing two or 
three carlini, From that moment he was lost. 

“The news immediately spreads that a ‘ Milordo Inglese’ has disem- 
barked—that he gives alms—and that he lodges at the Crocelle, or at the 
Vittoria. In the innocence of hia soul, the newly-arrived traveller is 
ignorant of all this. He has been told so often to see Naples and then 
die, that, as soon as he reached the hotel, and plunged his face and hands 
in its fresh water, he opens his window to look at the beautitul view 
which is before him—the Gulf, Capri, Posilippo, Vesuvius. He sees all 
this, and a cry of admiration escapcs him. But at the sume moment, in 
all the notes ofthe scale, in all kinds of intonation, he hears ‘ Excellency 
a eneres—EEignneas | we are dying of hunger—we are dying, of 

lunger ? 

“ He looke down, attracted by the noise, and sees no Jonger the five or 
six beggars to whom he has given some trifle in coming to the hotel, but 
a band of beggars—a troop of beggars—a very army of beggars—who 
are all endeavoring to exhibit their misfortunes. 

“The heart of the traveller is touched; he throws .to the miserable 
croatures all the ome he has, and shuts the window. Thenceforth he 
is condemned to look at the port, at Capri, Posilippo, and Vesuvius. 
through his window-panes; he dates not open the window again. 

‘* He rings the bell, and asks the waiter what he can do to get rid of 
this eighth plague—a a yue unknown to Pharaoh. 

oh Y = have probably given them some money,’ says the waiter, philo- 
sophiecally. 

“* Certainly,’ replies the traveller, 

“¢Then, Excellency,’ there is no remedy,’ rejoins the waiter, in the 
tone of a man who has made up his mind to another’s martyrdom, 

* An idea suggests itself to the traVeller. 

“¢ Order a carriage; Lam going out, only I wish to get into it in the 
“ae and not at the door.’ 

“The waiter bows, and leaves the room without replying. Ten miu- 
utes afterwards he comes up again, saying, ‘The carriage is ready, 
Excellency.’ 

“ His Excellency goes down; the beggars, how ore, pare made an 
irruption in the courtyard, and he is obliged 10 pass thrdugh the inidst 
of them, and to push them forcibly aside ere he can reach his carriage. 
Hardly is he seated before he shouts with all the strength of his lungs— 
‘ Quiek, coachman, quick !’ 

“The coachman hesitates; some of the beggare are too close to the 
horses; some are before the*pole, some before the wheels. At last, 
however, he starts. His Excellency hears cries, groans, lamentations; 
no one has been touched, but every one appears to have been frightfull 
hurt. As long as the carriage rolls along a plane, or descends a hill, 
there is rest; the beggars know that in those situations his Excellency 
has the advantage of them; but at the first ascent they are waiting for 





him. From the distance he perceives them in two rows—one on each 

side of the strect—leaning against the wall, or seated; all immovable, 
talking of their affairs until he arrives within ten steps of them. Then i 
the two lines join and encircle the carriage, and his torments recom- | 
mence. 


“ They stick close to the carriage all the time the horses are obliged 
to walk; and the coachman, who is himself a beggar of another kind, 
will keep the beasts walking as long a time as possible, so as not to in- | 
jure his colleagues; in fact, he will only put them into a trot when bis | 
complicity would become too evident. ' 

‘* A little girl rons after the carriage and throws into it a yellow flower, 
which has a horrid odor. She, too, is a beggar. If the traveller does not 
fliug back the flower, she will be sure to throw him one every time he 
parses, and some day, when she mects him walking, she will present 
him her account. 

‘A Capuchin jumps on the carriage steps, shaking his bag. 
is a be par. He begs for the souls in purgatory. If his excellency 

ives fim anything, he is off, without even saying, ‘Thank you;’ if 
1e does not, he excommunicates him in the name of our Lord. 

“ On reaching the Toledo, where the carriage is obliged to fall into the 
rank, a man, nearly as well dressed as the traveller, speaks to him, put- 
ting his hand to his hat and bowing; his Excellency touches his hat 
and returna the bow. Some words pass between them, and then the 
traveller discovers that his interlocutor is a beggar like the rest, with 
ouly this difference—that he begs in a black coat and cravat, or, if he 
does not actual] , at least finds s >mething to solicit. 

* Should his Excellency stop before a café to take an ice, or at a shop 
to buy some trifle, he probably gets out of the vehicle quietly enough: 
but, in returning to his carriage, he finds it literally stuck fast, hemmed 
in by women, old men and children—like a ship in the ice in the midst 
of the Polar Seas. . 

* He imagines that, on leaving Naples, Le will escapes this annoyance. 

Half distracted, he cries, ‘To Pozzuoli!’ Alas! mendicity outside th 

city is even better organized than within. The fellow who runs after | 
him to sell antiquities—the one who insists upon condneting hiin to th: 
baths of Nero—he who goes before him into the temple of Diana at 
Baiw—are all beggars. is mon, who almost loses his breath in run 

ning after the carriage a8 soon as he sees it, and who leads two pearante 

who dance the Tarantella—he, too, is a beggar. This other, who strokes 

and pats your dog, if you happen to have ove—he, also, is a beggar; h 
will ask you for something for having patted your dog! 

“ This goewon day after day. At the end of a fortnight the traveller's 
patience is exhausted, and he is almost tempted to say, ‘It is not sc 
Naples, and die, but rather die than again see Naples,’ ” 


He, too, 
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A BATTLE PIECE. 


PEONY proud! I love thy smell, 

Red thing that overbear’st the rose ; 
Thy crimson suits my mood so well 

I call thee the fairest flower that blows. 


« Be thou my battle flower; aha! 
The lily sickens—the rose is weak— 
The lilac is withered ; but thou—hurrah ! 
Thy damask is hue for a manly cheek, 


So, lady, take my peony proud— 
I merely plucked it as I passed 
Through the garden gate. . . . I go with the crowd, 
To nail my country’s flag to the mast. 


I’m going a soldiering—folks, good-bye! 
L.:ve is nothing to me—nor fame ; 

They want some fighting men, and I 
From a race of fighting fathers came, 


So my fighting flower! my peony proud, 

I pluck thee and send thee to her that I love; 
Tell her I’m going to join the crowd, 

And ask her to send me her latest glove. 








AURORA FLOYD. 


CHAPTER XXIII.—-ON THE THRESHOLD OF DARKER MISERIRFS. 


Joun went straight to his own apartments, to look for his wife; 
but he found the guns put back in the usual places and the room 
empty. Aurora’s maid, a smartly dressed girl, came tripping out of 
the servants’ hall, where the rattling of knives and forks announced 
that a very substantial dinner was being done substantial justice to, 
to answer John’s eager inquiries. She told him that Mrs, Mellish 
had complained of a headache, and had gone to her room to lie down. 
John went up-stairs, and crept cautiously along the carpeted corri- 
dor, feirful of every footfall which might break the repose of his 
wife. The door of her dressing-room was ajar; ke pushed it softly 
open and went in. Aurora was lying upon the sofa, wrapped in a 
loose white dressing-gown, her masses of ebon hair uncoiled and 
falling about her shoulders in serpentine tresses, that looked like 
shiming blue-black snakes released from poor Medusa’s head to make 
their escape amid the folds of her garments. Heaven knows what a 
stranger sleep may have been for many a night to Mrs. Mellish’s 
pillow; but she had fallen into a heavy slumber on this hot sum- 
mer’s day. Her cheeks were flushed with a feverish crimson, and 
one small hand lay under her head twisted in the tangled masses of 
her glorious hair. 

John bent over her with a tender smile. 

‘Poor girl,” he thought; ‘* thank God that she can sleep, in spite 
of the miserable secrets which have come between us. Talbot Bul- 
strode left her because he cou!d not bear the agony that I am suffer- 
ing now. What cause had he to doubt her? What cause compared 
to that which I have had a fortnight ago—the other night—this 
morning? And yet—and yet I trust her, and will trust her, please 
God, to the very end.” 

He seated himself in a low easy-chair close beside the sofa upon 
which his sleeping wife lay, and resting his head upon his arm, 
watched her, thought of her, perhaps prayed for her; and after a little 
while fell asleep himself, snoring in bass harmony with Aurora’s 
regular breathing. He slept and snored, this horrible man, in the 
hour of his trouble, and behaved himself altogether in a manner most 
unbecoming in a hero. But then he is not a hero, 

He is stout and strongly built, with a fine broad chest and unro- 
mantically robust health. There is more chance of his dying of 
apoplexy than of fading gracefully in a decline, or breaking a blood- 
vessel in a moment of intense emotion. He sleeps calmly, with the 
warm July air floating in upon him from the open window, and com- 
forting him with its balmy breath, and he fully enjoys that rest of 
body and mind. Yet even in his tranquil slumber there is a vague 
something, some lingering shadow of the bitter memories which 
sleep has put away from him, that fills his breast with a dull pain, 
an oppressive heaviness which cannot be shaken off. He slept until 
half-a-dozen different clocks in the rambling old house had come to 
one conclusion, and declared it to be five in the afternoon; and he 
awoke with a start, to find his wife watching him, Heaven knows 
how intently, with her black eyes filled with solemn thought and a 
strange earnestness in her face. 

‘My poor John,” she said, bending her beautiful head and resting 
her burning forehead upon his hand, “ how tired you must have been 
to sleep so soundly in the middle of the day! I have been awake for 
nearly an hour watching you.” ° 

“Watching me, Lolly—why ?”" 

“ And thinking how good you are to me. Oh, John, John! what 
can I ever do—what can I ever do to atone to you for all—”’ 

‘“‘ Be happy, Aurora,” he said huskily, “‘be happy, and—and send 
that man away.” 

“T will, John; he shall go soon, dear—to-night 

“ What! then that letter was to dismiss him ?” asked Mr. Mellish. 

“You know that I wrote to him ?” 

“Yes, darling, it was to dismiss him—say that it was so, Aurora, 
Pay him what money fou like, to keep the secret that he discovered, 
but send him away, Lolly, send him away. The sight of him is hate- 
ful to me. Dismiss him, Aurora, or I must do so myself.” 

He rose in his passionate excitement, but Aurora laid her hand 
softly upon his arm. 

‘* Leave all tome,” she said quietly. ‘ Believe me that I will act 
for the best. For the best, at least, if you couldn’t bear to lose me; 
and you couldn’t bear that, could you, John ?” 

‘Lose you! My God, Aurora, why do you say such things to me ? 
I wouldn’t lose you. Do you hear, Lolly? I wouldn’t. I'd foliow 
you to the farthest end of the universe, and Heaven take pity upon 


” 


those that came between us. 

His set teeth, the fierce light in his eyes, and the iron rigidity of 
his mouth, gave an emphasis to his words which my pen could never 
give if I used every epithet in the English language. 

Aurora rose from her sofa, and twisting her hair into a thickly- 
rolled mass at the back of her head, seated herself near the window, 
and pushed back the Venetian shutter. 

‘«‘ These people dine here to-day, John?” she asked listlessly. 

“The Lofthouses and Colonel Maddison? Yes, my darling; and 
ités ever so much past five. Shall I ring for your afternoon cup of 
te: ?” 

“Yes, dear, and take some with me, if you will.” 

I'm afraid that in his inmost heart Mr. Mellish did not cherish any 
very great affection for the decoctions of bohea and gunpowder with 
which his wife dosed him; but he would have dined upon cod-liver 
oil had she served the banquet, end he strung his nerves to their ex- 
treme tension at ger supreme pleasure, and affected to highly relish 
the post-meridian dishes of tea which his wife poured out for him in 
the sacred seclusion of her dressing-room. 

Mrs. Powell heard the comfortable sound ef the chinking of the 
thin egg-shell china and the rattling of the spoons, as she passed the 
half open door on her way to her own apartment, and was mutely 
furious as she thought that love and harmony reigned within the 
chamber where the husband and wife sat at tea. 

Aurora went down to the drawing-room an hour after this, gor- 

s in maize-colored silk and voluminous flouncings of black luce, 


three diamond stars which John had bought for her in the Rue de la 

Paix, and which were cunningly fixed upon wire springs. which 

caused them to vibrate with every chance movement of her beautiful 

head. You will say, perhaps, that she was arrayed too gaudily for 

the reception of an old Indian officer and a country clergyman and 

his wife ; but if she loved handsome dresses better than simpler attire, 

it was from no taste for display, but rather from an innate love of 

splendor and expenditure, which was a part of her expansive pature. 

She had always been taught to think of herself as Miss Floyd, the 

banker’s daughter, and she had been taught also to spend money as 

a duty which she owed to society. 

Mrs. Lofthouse was a pretty little woman, with a pale face and 

hazel eyes. She was the youngest daughter of Colonel Maddison, 

and was, “ By birth, you know, my dear, far superior to poor Mrs. 

‘Mellish, who, in spite of her wealth, is only, &c., &c., &c.,” as Mar- 

garet Lofthouse remarked to her female acquaintance. She could 

not very easily forget that her father was the younger brother of a 

baronet, and had distinguished himself in some terrific manner by 

bloodthirsty demolition of Sikhs, far away in the untractable East; 
and she thought it rather hard that Aurora should possess such cruel 
advantages through some pettifogging commercial genius on the 
part of her Glasgow ancestors. 

But as it was impossible for honest people to know Aurora without 
loving her, Mrs. Lofthouse heartily forgave her her fifty thousand 
pounds, and declared her to be the dearest darling in the world; 
while Mrs. Mellish freely returned her friendliness, and caressed the 
little woman as she had caressed Lucy Bulstrode, with a superb yet 
affectionate condescension, such as Cleopatra may have had for her 
handmaidens, 

The dinner went off pleasantly enough. Colonel Maddison attacked 
the side-dishes specially provided for him, and praised the Mellish 
Park cook. Mr. Lofthouse explained to Aurora the plan of a new 
schoolhouse which Mrs. Mellish was going to build for her husband’s 
parish. She listened patiently to the rather wearisome details, in 
which a bakehouse and a washhouse and a Tudor chimney seemed 
the leading features. She had heard so much of this before ; for there 
was scarcely a church, or a hospital, or a model lodging-house, or a 
refuge for any misery or destitution whatever that had been lately 
elevated to adorn this earth, for which the banker’s daughter had not 
helped to pay. But her heart was wide enough for them all, and she 
was always glad to hear of the bakehouse and washhouse and the 
Tudor chimney all over again. If she was a little less interested upon 
this occasion than usual, Mr. Lofthouse did not observe her inatten- 
tion, for in the simple earnestness of his own mind he thought it 
scarcely possible that the schoolhouse topic could fail to be interest- 
ing. Nothing is so difficult as to make people understand that you 
don’t care for what they themselves ‘especially affect. John Mellish 
could not believe that the entries for the Great Ebor were not inter- 
esting to Mr. Lofthouse, and the country clergyman was fully con- 
vinced that the details of his philanthropic schemes for the regenera- 
tion of his parish could not be otherwise than delightful to his host. 
But the master of Mellish Park was very silent, and sat with his 
glass in his hand leoking across the dinner-table and Mrs. Loft- 
house’s head at the sunlit tree-tops between the lawn and the north 
lodge. Aurora, from her end of the table, saw that gloomy glance 
and a resolute shadow darkened her face, expressive of the strength- 
ening of some rooted purpose deep hidden in her heart. She sat so 
long at dessert, with her eyes fixed upon an apricot in her plate, and 
the shadow upon her face deepening every moment, that poor Mrs. 
Lofthouse was in utter despair of getting the significant look which 
was to release her from the bondage of hearing her father’s stories 
of tiger-shooting and pig-sticking for the two or three hundredth 
time. Perhaps she never would have got that feminine signal had 
not Mrs. Powell, with a little significant “‘ hem,” made some obser- 
servation about the sinking sun. 

The ensign’s widow was one of those people who declare that there 
is a perceptible difference in the length of the days upon the 23d or 
24th of June, and who go on announcing the same fact until the 
long winter evenings come with the 21st of December, and it is time 
for them to declare the converse of their late proposition. It was 
some remark of this kind that aroused Mrs. Mellish from her reverie, 
and caused her to start suddenly, quite ivsyetful of the conventional 
simpering beck to her guest. 

“Past eight!” she said; “no, it’s surely not so late ?” 

“Yes, it is Lolly,” John Mellish answered, looking at his watch; 
‘*a quarter past.” 

‘‘Indeed! I beg your pardon, Mrs. Lofthouse; shall we go into 
the drawing-room ?” . 

* Yes, dear, do,” said the clergyman’s wife, “ and let’s have a nice 
chat. Papa will drink too much claret if he tells the pig-sticking 
stories,” she added, in a confidential whisper. ‘‘ Ask your dear, 
kind husband not to let him have too much claret; because he’s sure 
to suffer with his liver to-morrow, and say that Lofthouse ought to 
have restrained him. He always says that it’s poor Reginald’s fault 
for not restraining him.” 

John looked anxiously after his wife as he stood with the door in 
his hand, while the three ladies crossed the hall. He bit his lip as 
he noticed Mrs..Powell’s unpleasantly precise figure close at Aurora’s 
shoulder. 

“I think I spoke pretty plainly, though, this morning,” he thought, 
as he closed the door and returned t» his friends. 

A quarter past eight, twenty minutes past, five-and-twenty minutes 
past. Mrs. Lofthouse was rather a brilliant pianist, and was never 
happier than when interpreting Thalberg and Benediet upon her 
friends’ Collard & Collards. There were old-fashioned people round 
Doncaster who believed in Collard & Collard, and were thankful for 
the melody to be got out of a good honest grand, in a solid rose- 
wood case, unadorned with carved glorification or ormolu fretwork. 
At seven-and-twenty minutes past eight, Mrs. Lofthouse was seated 
at Aurora’s piano, in the first agonies of a prelude of six flats—a 
prelude which demanded such extraordinary uses of the left hand 
across the right, and the right over the left, and such exercise of the 
thumbs in all sorts of positions, in which, according to all orthodox 
theories of the pre-Thalbergite school, no pianist’s thumbs should 
ever be used—that Mrs. Mellish felt that her friend’s attention was 
not very likely to wander from the keys. 

Within the long, low-roofed drawing-room at Mellish Park there 
was a snug little apartment, hung with innocent rosebud sprinkled 
chintzes and furnished with maple-wood chairs and tables. Mrs. Loft- 
house had not been seated at the piano more than five minutes when 
Aurora strolled from the drawing-room to this inner chamber, leav- 
ing her guest with no audience but Mrs. Powell. She lingered for a 
moment on the threshold to look back at the ensign’s widow, who 
sat near the piano in an attitude of rapt attention. 

“She is watching me,” thought Aurora, ‘‘ though her pink eyelids 
are drooping over her eyes, and she seems to be looking at the 
border of her pocket handkerchief. She sees me with her chin or 
her nose, perhaps. HowdoI know? She is all eyes! Bah! amI 
going to be afraid of her when I was never afraid of him? What 
should I fear except ” her head changed from its defiant attitude 
to a drooping posture, and a sad smile curved her crimson lips— 
“except to make you unhappy, my dear—my husband. Yes,” with 
a sudden lifting of her head and reassumption of its proud defiance, 
“‘my own, true husband—the husband who has kept his marriage 
vow as unpolluted as when first it issued from his lips '” 

I am writing what she thought, remember, not what she said; for 
she was not in the habit of thinking aloud, nor did I ever know any- 
body who was. 








‘ ith her hair plaited in a diadem upon her head, and fastened with 


—— 


Aurora took up a shawl that she had flung upon the sofa and threw 
it lightly Over her head, veiling herself with a cloud of black lace, 
through which the restless, shivering diamonds shone out like stars 
in a midnight sky. She looked like Hecate as she stood on the 
threshold of the French wiadow, lingering for a moment, with a 
deeplaid purpose in her heart, and a resolute light in her eyes. 
The clock in the steeple of the village church struck the three- 
quarters after eight while she lingered for those few moments. As 
the last chime died away in the summer air, she looked up darkly at 
the evening sky, and walked with rapid footstep out upon the lawn , 
towards the southérn end of the wood that bordered the park. 


(To be continued.) 
































































































THE SECOND BATTLE OF BULL RUN, AUG. 30, 1862. 


‘Tu sketch we publish to-day of the disastrous battle of 
Saturday, 30th August, is the companion picture to that of last week, 
and represents the renewed fight, or concluding chapter of the 
second battle of Bull Run. Our Special Artist, Mr. Forbes, deserves 
great credit for the admirable manner in which he has given the 
general features of this eventful field, enabling the reader to form a 
pretty correct idea of a terrible conflict. 

The battle of Saturday was a long and bloody one. Gen. Pepe, 
having concentrated the greater portion of the army under his com- 
mand, renewed the attack in the morning. It was supposed at first 
that the rebel forees enga; were only ths se which had been met on 
the previous days under the command of Gens. Jackson, Ewell and 
A. ‘a Hill; but it was afterwards ascertained that the enemy had 
received heavy reinforcements. The line of battle was formed with the 
left resting upon that portion of the Bull Run battlefield which, on 
the 21st of July, 1861, was occupied by the main body of the rebel 
troops, while the right was extended in the direction of Manassas 
Junction. The battle began at about 12 0’clock noon, and was waged 
with unwavering success for the Union forces until about four o’clock 
in the afternoon—Gen. Heintzelman being on the extreme right and 
Gen. McDowell on the extreme left, while the army corps of Gens. 
Fitzjohn Porter and Sigel, and Gen. Reno’s division of Gen. Burn- 
side’s army, were placed in the centre. The enemy’s artillery was 
advantageously posted, and at once opened a brisk and admirably 
well-directed fire upon our whole line from right to left. The ground 
in that y icinity is broken and uneven, and for the most part covered 
with woods. The rebel batteries occupied splendid positions upon 
rising ground. ‘The fighting on both sides was desperate and destruc- 
tive, either party frequently firing shrapnell and grape from the 
artillery. Our troops were protected to some extent by the uneven- 
ness of the panes the undulations screening them from the 
destructive fire of the enemy’s artillery. Still they suffered much, 
and the list of casualties during Saturduy’s fight will be considerable. 
Our artillery was well and faithfully served in reply to the guns of 
the enemy. 

At about four o’clock the whole of Gen. Pope’s troops, save those 
under Gen. Banks, were engaged at close quarters with the rebel 
forces. The conflict was a desperate one, The firing upon both 
sides was terrific, and the whole line of Gen. Pope’s command, from 
Generals commanding army corps down to enlisted men, behaved 
with wonderful coolness, courage and determination, and fought 
with the most heroic valor from the beginning to the end. Before 
the determined and deathly fire of our 7 and oertillery the 
heavy lines of the enemy began to waver, and it was believed at 
that time that a great and decisive victory had been won. But soon 
afterwards it became apparent that instead of having to contend 
against only the rebel troops-under Gens. “Stonewall” Jackson, 
Ewell and A. P, Ifill, the whole strength of the rebel army had been 
brought up and pushed to the front in this engagemept. The 
lowest estimate put upon their numbers was 150,000 of their best 
roepe, under the immediate command of Gens. Lee and Johnston. 
With the reckless disregard of life which the rebel commanders al- 
ways have exhibited, the rebel troops were brought forward in dense 
masses and hurled with desperate violence against every part of our 
lines. ‘The tide of battle turned adversely for us about half-past 
five o’clock. At that moment, without any diminution of the forces 
engaging eur right and centre, overwhelming numbers of reinforce- 
ments were precipitated against our left wing, under Gen. McDow- 
ell, and it was soon compelled to fall back, not more on account of 
the violence of the assault than because there was great danger of 
all our forces being outflanked by the superior numbers of the 
enemy. Near nightfall our left wing had thus fallen back until the 
line of battle formed an angle of about 45 degrees with the one 
formed at the beginning of the battle. Thus while we held the 
battlefield on our right, the enemy held the field upon our left. 
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DEATH OF GENS. KEARNY AND STEVENS. 


Tue present number of our'paper is deeply interesting, as 
it contains the only authentic sketch of the battle of Saturday, the 30th 
August, and which reversed the hard fighting of the day before, ilins- 
trated in our last week’s isgue, The struggle was renewed on Monday 
at Chantilly, a small post Village, two miles to the north-west of Fair- 
fax, and four miles to the south-west of Vienna, The corre*pondent of 
the New York 7'ribune gives the following account of the death of those 
two gallant Generals —Kearney and Stevens—whose portraits we here- 
with present to our readers : 

“* Gen, Reno eoougee the right, Gen, Stevens ommnting the 2d di- 
vision on the left, The latter moved against the enemy with determi- 
nation, heading the troops in person, hat might have been the result 
it is impossible to say, but Gen. Stevens, while leading the attack, was 
shot déad by a bullet through the head. His troops became disheartened 
by the loss of their General, and retreated in disorder, 

‘* The movement of Gen, Stevens had been intended to cover the right 
of Reno’s other division, which, was in danger of being flanked. W 
Stevens had been killed, and his troops driven back, there was imminent 
danger that the right wing would be turned and the whole force de- 
stroyed. Unable to send forward reserves to reoccupy Steven Bi- 
tion, Reno himself was felling back, and the whole line seemed aw AN 
be lost. The enemy, Secuas, were without artillery, and le, 
witout a general advance, to inilict severe loss upon our troops. 

* At this juncture Gen. Kearn ,» who had been ordered at 2 o’clock to 
move to Reno’s support, arrived on the field with his division and at 
once advanced to the relief of our exhausted troops. The retirement of 
Stevens’s division had left an cae Se which the rebels were 
eevenene, unknown to our forces. . Kearny ordered Gen, 
to move his brigade still further to the left than the position 
Stevens had held, and learning that the rebels were ap; on the 
centre, rode forward himself to make a recennoissance of the ground 
and the enemy. Most unfortunately, the latter were already further 
advanced thanj was suspected, and the lant Kearny fell wounded, 
the ball going nearly through him. His y was sent to our lines the 
next morning under a flag of truce by order of Gen. Lee, 

“The particulars of Gen, Stevens’s death are these : 

“ Having made his dispositions, he led the attack on foot at the head 
of the 79th (Highlanders), Soon meeting a withering fire, and the Color 
Sergeant, Sandy Campbell, a grizzled old Scotch , being w led, 
they faltered. One of the color guard took up the flag, when the Gen- 
eral snatched it from him. The wounded Highlander at his feet cried, 
‘ For God’s sake, General, dov’t you take the colors; they’ll shoot you if 
you do!’ The answer wes, ‘Give me the colors! If th y don’t follow 
me now, they never will;’ and he sprang forward crying, ‘ We are 
Highlanders; follow Highlanders ; forward my Highlanders!’ The 
Highlanders did follow their Scottish chief, but while sweeping torward 
a ball struck him on his right temple. Fie died instant y. An hour 
afterward, when taken up, his hands were still clenched around the flag- 
staff. . 
‘Just before Gen. Stevens’s death, his son and aid, Hazar’ on re- 
ceiving a wound exclaimed, ‘ Father, lam wounded? Gen, § . \ ens re- 
plied, ‘ Well, son, 1 have no time to take care of you now,’ “:' .urning 
to a soldier, said, ‘Corporal, see to my boy.’ 

‘‘ At the moment of attacking, Gen. Stevens sent back {o~ support, 
Ilis Aid applied to several Generals, who answered that they bad other 
duties, but when he came to Kearny, that lamented General said, ‘1 
won’t refuse to stand by Stevens.’ Lieut. Belcher was the oflicer who 
went for assistance,” 
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CAMP LIFE NEAR MEMPHIS. 


Mr. Lovie has sent us a series of the most interesting 
sketches of our operations in the West, some of which will appear 
in our next. We have only room in our present paper for a charac- 
teristic scene representing camp life in one of its worst phases. But 
peace gambling in great cities, and gambling in a camp to wile away 
the monotony of inaction, are very different things. Morelity must 
not be too exacting, but make great allowances for brave men, 
whose hearts are with their far off homes, and who require occa- 
sional excitement to carry them through their labors. 
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THE REBEL FORCES UNDER GENERAL JACKSON ADVANCING UPON ‘HK WAPPAHANNOCK SLALION AI YHE RIVER—NATIONAL BATTERIES REPLYING TO 1HE RER@SART 
From a Skercu By our Spzcat Artist, 


MAJOR-GENERAL PHILIP KEARNY. 


Pamie KeaRNY¥Y was vorn in New York, on the 2d of 
Jurie, idi5. His family, however, had been residents of New Jersey 
+ince 1716, when the first of the American Kearnys came from Ire- 
land to this country. In obedience to his mother’s wish he com- 
menced his career by studying law, but the spirit of military adven- 
ture was too strong in him, and he joined the United States Ist 
dragoons, commanded by his uncle Stephen Watts Kearny. His 
first commission was as 2d Lieutenant. After showing extraordi- 
nary aptitude for the study of war, he was sent to Europe, to study 
the cavalry tactics of France. From thence he went to Algiers, 
wher2 he joined the lst Chasseurs d'Afrique. He was there consi- 
dered by the French officers as one of the bravest of the brave. 
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MAJOR-G#NERAL PHILIP KEARNY, KILLED AT CHANTILLY, VA., 
sepr. 1.—FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY ANTUONY,. 
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After mastering the tactics of the French system he returned to f y 4 A, 
America, in time to take part in the Mexican war, where he greatly J a Y ty ‘of! ou 
distinguished himself, In leading his company in a charge upon a LY Wh f 


exican regiment at the San Antonio gate he lost his leftarm. Afte: Vi 
the Mexican war he was employed in Ealifornia against the Indians. ‘ 
Qa the 9th of October, 1851, he resigned his commission, and re- 
turned to Europe,to study war in a more practical manner. He 
served as volunteer Aid to Gen. Maurice, a French officer of re- 
nown, through the Italian war, and for his gallantry received the 
Cross of the Legion of Honor. While residing in Paris he heard 
of the breaking out of the present rebellion; he immediately re- 
turned to his native land, and offered his services to the Govern- 
ment, After some delay he was appointed Brigadier-General ia 
May, + ae and — then has sees actively yb e ttning for 

mself, among his own troops, the name of “ Fighting Kearny ” a: le Gites 
and Fom the enemy receiving the flattering soubrigquet of the “One FORT SNELLING, MINNESOTA, AT THE CONFLUENCE OF ‘THE RIVERS MISSISSIPPI AND 
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[E RERWSARTILLERY, AUGUST 28, BEING THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE BATIVES BETWEEN GENS. PUPE AND BEE AND JACKSON, ENDING AT BUI RUN, AUGUST 30. 
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the Peninsula his division was always in the hottest of the 
When sent to reinforce Pope’s command the same fortune atten: 
him. Where the heaviest fighting was going on there were Kearny 
and his gallant brigade. Ile was killed on the lst of September, 
while reconnoitring the position of the enemy, near Centreville. 
His funeral was celebrated on Saturday, the 6th of September, at 
Trinity Church, New York, where his body rests not far from that 
of the illustrious Montgomery. His well-earned commission as 
Major-General was only a few weeks old. 


armed Devil.” Throughout the bloody and disastrous of the ght, 
t. 


GEN. ISAAC INGALLS STEVENS. 


Tre subject of our present biography was born in An- 
dover, Mass.. 1817, and was the son of a fine old farmer of the Puri. 
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GENERAL ISAAC INGALLS STEVENS, KILLED AT CHANTILLY, NEA 
FAIRFAX, VA , SEPT. 1.—FROM A PHOTOGSAPH BY ANTHONY. 


tan stock. After receiving the best education New E could 

give, he entered West Point, 1835, and graduated the of his 

class. July Ist, 1839, he received his commission as 24 Lieut. of 

Engineers, and rose rapidly. He was placed upon Gen. Scott's steff 

in the Mexican war, and was breveted Captain for yh at 

‘ontreras and Cherubusco. At Chepultepec he so disti 

himself that he was breveted Major. He was sevérely wounded in 
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tates he was a nted to a bureau of the Coast Su ,a 

he filled with Great success. He soon after published a a 

of the Mexican War, which is very creditable to his style and 

of thought. His next labor was to take charge of’the exploring ex- 
4 : pedition to survey the railroad route to the Pacific, and the better to 

iNEwEF SEVEN MILES NOKIH OF ST. PAUL'S, NEAR THE SCENE OF THE PRESENT INDIAN MASSACRES. effect this, President Pierce appointed him Governor of the Wash . 
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ington Territory, and ex-officio Commissioner of Indian Affairs in 
that region, 

His services in this department were most valuable; his treaties 
with the Indians being distinguished for their liberality and caution. 
He was obliged, however, to carry on a short campaign against these 
treacherous savages before he accomplished his task. is war not 
meeting the approval of President Pierce and his War Minister, 
Jeff Davis, he was removed from his Gubernatorial position, but the 
people of the State evinced their gratitude by making him their Dele- 
gate to Congress. Our space will not allow us to recapitulate his 
political acts; we shall confine ourselves to recording that he was 
chosen as chairman of the National Breckinridge Committee, but his 
whole career has shown how little he knew or sympathized with the 
traitorous schemes of that unhappy man. At the commencement 
of the rebellion he immediately placed his sword at the disposal of 
the National Government, who offered him the position of Colonel, 
which he immediately accepted, his sole desire being the good of his 
country, and not like some who would sacrifice the Republic to their 
own peacock vanity. His brilliant reconnoissance at Lewinsville, 
where he led his men safely from a very hazardous position in face 
of a superior force, and his engineering works near the Chain Bridge, 
led the President to appoint him a Brigadier-Géneral. His last 
labors for the land he loved so well were in South Carolina, where, 
commanding the 79th regiment (Highlanders), he was present at 
the disastrous battle of Bocontane! le, near Charleston. He was 
then transferred with his brigade to Gen. Pope’s command, and 
wound up his glorious career whilst leading his men on, the colors 
in his hand, on the Ist of Sept. near Centreville. A Minie ball passed 
through his brain, anda senseless clod of earth was all that remained 
of the true gentleman and heroic soldier. 
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RICHMOND. 


HY AMANDA T. JONES, 





On, Richmond! the summer that shines on thy towers 

Will tremble and shudder, and turn from her flowers: 

Will creep over fields where our strong armics paused, 

And die at the sight of the blood thou hast caused. 
Thou city of slaves! 

For thee and thy sins, earth is teeming with graves. 


For thee and thy dark sins, oh, Richmond, beware ! 
Lest the dread wings of Pestilence float through thy air, 
Lest the hot breath of flame all thy green vineyards blight, 
Lest the arm of Jehovah be lifted to smite ; 

For never before 
Such fair vines of promise such bitter fruit bore! 


Death! Death on the plains, in the vales, by the wave; 
Death ghastly and stiff, without coffin or grave; 
Death clutching the bayonet, grasping the gun; 
And the heat of God’s anger ablaze in the sun! 
Oh, Richmond, beware! 
They dic who the wrath of Omnipotence dare ! 


See! the last dove of mercy above thee still flies, 

Ere the fire rain dashes adown the veiled skies ; 

"Tis the lull, the long pause, ere the vial is poured, 

And the plagues are let loose that run after the sword, 
Midway the bolt stays; 

Love waits for repentance, and Justice delays! 


Sink down in the dust, own thy sins of the past, 
Let the bondmen go free, in thy borders, at last; 
While the hillsides resound with thy suppliant cry, 
Veradventure the Lord God will hear and reply. 

If His grace thou deride, 
The white dove will yanish—then woe to thy pride! 


Yor a voice from the ** temple of Heaven” will call 
“It is done! it is done!” and the judgment will fall ; 
And “ voices and thunders” around thee will blend, 
The lightning will smite thee, the earthquake will rend: 
In the hurricane’s path 
Thou must drink of the “‘ wine of the fierceness of wrath,” 


And out of the cloud there will fall a great hail, 
Thy men will blaspheme and thy women bewail ; 
Vor the plague thereof great and exceeding will be, 
But thy bondmen, oh, Richmond, will rise and go free! 
And voices will ery, 
The “ beast, searlet-delored,” behold, it must die! 
Black Reck, N. Y. 


VERNER’S PRIDE. 


BY THE AUTHORESS OF ‘‘ EAST LYNNE.” 





CHAPTER VI.—-CONTINUED. 


Tur quick steps passed on; but whether they twrned into the yard 
or took the side path which would conduct roux to the front en- 
trance, or bore right across, and so went out into the public road, 
Dolly did not notice. Very shortly after this—time passes swiftly 
when people are courting, of which fact the Italians have a proverb— 
Dan Duff came bursting back again, calling, and crying, and telling 
the tidings of Rachel Frost. This was the substance of what Mrs, 
‘Tynn told Mr. Verner. 

‘sé Dolly said nothing of this before!” he exclaimed. 

“ Not she, sir. She didn’t dare confess that she'd been off all that 
while from her dairy, She let drop a word, and I have got it out of 
hor piecemeal. I have threatened her, sir, that if ever she mentions 
it »gain, I'll get her turned off.” ; 

‘Why did you threaten her ?” he haftily asked. 

Mrs. Tynn dropped her voice. “I thought it might not be pleasant 
to have it talked of, sir. She thinks I’m only afraid of the neglect of 
wrk getting to the ears of Mrs. Verner.” . 

This was the trifling addition. Not very much in itself, but it 
served to bear out the doubts Mr. Verner already entertained. Was 
it John or was it Frederick who had come in? Or was it—Lionel ? 
‘There appeared to be no more certainty that it was one than another. 
Mr. Verner had minutely inquired into the proceedings of John and 
Frederick Massingbird that night, and he had come to the conclusion 
that both could have been in the lane at that particular hour. Fred- 
erick, previously to entering the house for his dinner, after he had 
Jeft the veterinary surgeon’s, Poynton; John, before he had paid his 
visit to the Royal Oak, John appeared to have called in at several 
places, and his account was not particularly clear. Lionel, Mr, 
Verner had not thought it necessary to question. He sent for him 
as svon as his dinner tray was cleared away; it was as we!l to be in- 
disputably sure of him before fastening the charge on either of the 
others. 

“Sit dewn, Lionel,” said Mr. Verner. 
Had you finished your dinner ?” 

“Quit:, thank you. You look very ill, to-night,” Lionel added, as 
he drew a chair to the fire; and his tone insensibly became gentle, as 
he gazed on his uncle’s pale face. 

“flow can I look otherwise? This trouble is worrying me to 
death, Lionel. I have discovered, beyond doubf, that it was one of 
you young men who was in the lane that night.” 

Lionel, who was then leaning over the fire, turned his head with a 
quick, surprised gesture, towards Mr. Verner. The latter proceeded 
to tell Lionel the substance of the communication made to him by 
Mrs. Tynn. Tionel sat, bending forward, his elbow on his knee, and 
his fingers uncons*iously ranning amidst the curls of his dark chest- 
nut hair, as he listened to it. Ile did not interrupt the narrative, or 
speak at its conclusion. 


“T want to talk to you 
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“You see, Lionel, it appears certain to have been one belonging 
to this house.” 

“Yes, sir, unless Dolly was mistaken.” 

“* Mistaken as to what ?” sharply asked Mr. Verner, who, when he 
made up his mind that a thing was so-and-so, could not bear to be 
opposed. ‘ Mistaken that some one came in at the gate ?” 

‘IT do not see how she could be mistaken in that,” replied Lionel. 
“I meant mistaken as to its being any one belonging to the house.’ 

“Is it likely that any one would come in at that gate at night, un_ 
less they belonged to the house, or were coming to the house ?” re- 
torted Mr. Verner. ‘‘ Would a stranger drop from the clouds to come 
in at it? or was it Di Roy’s ‘ghost,’ think you?” he sarcastically 
added. 

Lionel did not answer. He vacantly ran his fingers through his 
hair, apparently in deep thought. 

“‘T have abstained from asking you the explicit details of your 
movements on that evening,’’ continued Mr. Verner, “but I myst 
demand them of you now.” 

Lionel started up, his cheek on fire. 

“Sir,” he uttered, with emotion, “ you cannot suspect me of hav- 
ing had act or part in it! I declare, before Heaven, that Rachel was 
as sacred for me—” 

“Softly, Lionel,”’ interrupted Mr. Verner, “‘there’s no cause for 
you to break your head against a wheel. It is not you that I sus- 
pect, thank God! But I wish to be sure of your movements—to be 
able to speak of them as sure, you understand—before I accuse 
another.” 

“‘T will willingly tell you every movement of my evening, so far as 
I remember,”’ said Lionel, resuming his calmness. ‘I came home 
when dinner was half over. I had been detained—but you know all 
that,”’ he broke off. ‘‘ When you left the dining-room I went on to 
the terrace, and sat there smoking a cigar. I should think I stayed 
there an hour or more; and then [ went up-stairs, changed my coat, 
and proceeded to Mr. Bitterworth’s.” 

‘‘ What took you to Mr. Bitterworth’s that evening, Lionel ?” 

Lionel hesitated. He did not wish to say, ‘Because I knew 
Sibylla West was to be there ;” but that would have been the true 
answer, 

“T had nothing particular to do with my @vcning, so I went up,” 
he said alond, “ Mr. Bitterworth was out; Mrs. Bitterworth thought 
he had gone into Deerham.” 

“Yes. He was at Deerham when the alarm was given, and 
hastened on here. Sibylla West was there, was she not ?” 

“She was there,” said Lionel. ‘She had promised to be home 
early; and, as no one came for her, I saw her home. It was after I 
left her that I heard what had occurred.” 

** About what time did you get there—I mean to Bitterworth’s ?” 
questioned Mr. Verner, who appeared to have his thoughts filled 
with other things at that moment than with Sibylla West. 

**T cannot be sure,” replied Lionel. ‘I think it must have been 
nine o’clock. I went into Deerham to the post-office first, and then 
came back to Bitterworth’s.” 

Mr. Verner mused. 

‘* Lionel,” he observed, ‘it is a curious thing, but there’s not one 
of you but might have been the party to the quarrel that night; so 
far as that your time cannot possibly be accounted for by minutes 
and by hours. I mean, were the accusation brought pubiicly against 
you, you would, none of you, be able to prove a distinct adibi, as it 
secms tome. For instance, who is to prove that you did not, when 
you were sitting on‘the terrace, steal across to a rendezvous at the 
Willow-pond, or cut across to it when you were at the post-office at 
Deerham ?” 

«TI certainly did not,” said Lionel, quietly, taking the remarks only 
as they were meant—for an illustration. ‘ It might, sir, as you ob- 
serve, be diffieult to prove a decided alibi. But’—he rose and bent 
to Mr. Verner with a bright smile, a clear, truthful eye—“I do not 
think you need one to believe me.” 

“Nc, Lionel, I do not. Is John Massingbird in the dining- 
room ? 

“ He was when I left it.” 

“Then «0 and send him to me.” 

John Mas-ingbird was found and despatched to Mr. Verner, with- 
out any reluctance on his own part. He had been bestowing hard 
words upon Licnel for “taking up the time of the old man” just on 
the evening wnen he wanted to take it up himself. The truth was, 
John Massingbird was intending to depart the following morning, 
the Fates and Mr. Verner permitting him. 

Their interview was a long one. Two hours, full, had they been 
closeted together when Robin Frost made his appearance again at 
Verner’s Pride, and craved once more an interview with Mr. Verner. 
“If it was only for a minute—only for a minute!” he implored. 

Under the circumstances, the overwhelming sorrow which had 
fallen on the man, Lionel did not like again to deny him without first 
asking Mr. Verner. He went himself to the study. 

** Come in,” called out Mr. Verner, in answer to the knock. 

He was sitting in his chair as usual; John Massingbird was stand- 
ing up, his elbow on the mantelpiece. That their conversation must 
have been of an exciting nature was evident, and Lionel could not 
help noticing the signs. John Massingbird had a scarlet streak on 
his sallow cheek, never seen there above once or twice in his life, and 
then caused by deep emotion. Mr. Verner, on his part, looked livid 
as clay. Robin Frost might come in. 

Lionel called him, and he came in with Frederick Massingbird. 

The man could hardly speak for agitation. He believed the verdict 
could not be set aside, he said; others had told him so besides Mr. 
Lionel. Je had come to ask if Mr. Verner would offer a reward. 

“ A reward!” repeated Mr. Verner, mechanically, with the air of 
a man whose mind is far away. 

‘If you'd please to offer it, sir, I’d work the flesh off my bones to 
pay it back again,” he urged. “T’ll live upon a crust myself, and 
V’ll keep my home upon a crust, but what I'll get it up. Ifthere’s a 
reward pasted up, sir, we might come upon the villain.” 

Mr. Verner appeared then to awake to the question before him, 
and to awake to it in terrible excitement. 

“« He’ll never be found, Robin—the villain will never be found, so 
long as you and I and the world shall last.” 

They looked at him in consternation; Lionel, Frederick Massing- 
bird and Robin Frost. Mr. Verner recollected himself and calmed 
his spirit down. 

“T mean Robin,” he more quietly said, “‘ that a reward will be 
useless. ‘The villain has been too cunning, rely upon it, to—to— 
leave his traces behind him.” 

“It might ‘be tried, sir,” respectfully urged Robin. “I'd work 

” 


“You can come up to-morrow, Robin, and I'll talk with you,” in- 
terrupted Mr. Verner. ‘I am too ill—too upset to-night. Come at 
any hour yeu please, after twelve, and I’ll see you.” 

**T'll come, sir. I've registered a vow afore my old father,” wen 
on Robin, lifting his right arm, “and I register it again afore yeu, 
sir—afore eur future master, Mr. Lionel—that I’ll never leave a stone 
unturned by night nor by day—that I’ll make it my first and fore- 
most business in life to find that man. And when I’ve found him— 
let him be who he will—either him or me shall die. So help me—” 

** Be still, Robin,” passionately interposed Mr. Verner, in a voice 
that startled the man. ‘‘ Vows are bad things; I have found them 


” 


80. 


APER. 

“It was registered afore, sir,” significantly answered Robin, as he 
turned away. “I’ll be up here to-morrow.” 

The morrow brought forth two departures from Verner’s Pride. 
John Massingbird started for London in pursuit of his journey, Mr. 
Verner having behaved to him liberally. And Lionel Verner was 
summoned in hot haste to Paris, where his brother had just met 
= an accident, and was supposed to be lying between life and 

eath. 





CHAPTER VII.—LADY VERNER. 


Tur former chapters may be looked upon something in the light 
of an introduction to what is to follow. It was necessary to relate 
the events recorded in them, but we must take a leap of not far 
short of two years from the date of their occurrence. 

Jon Massingbird and his attendant, Luke Roy, had arrived safely 
at Melnourne in due course. Luke had written home one letter to 
his mother, and there his correspondence ended; but John Mas- 
singbird wrote frequently, both to Mrs. Verner and to his brother 
Frederick. John, according to his own account, appeared to be 
getting on all one way : the money he took out had served him well : 
he had made good use of it, and was accumulating a fortune ra- 
pidly. Such was his statement; but whether implicit reliance might 
be placed upon it was a question. Gay John was apt to deceive 
himself; was given to look on the bright side, and imbue things 
with a tinge of couleur de rose ; when, for less sanguine eyes, the 
tinge would have shone out decidedly yellow. THis last account told 
of a “glorious nugget” he had picked up at the diggings. ‘ Al- 
most as big as his head,” a ‘fortune in itself,” ran some of the 
phrases in his letters; and his intention was to go down himself 
to Melbourne and ‘realise the thousands” for it. His letter to 
Frederick was especially full of this; and he strongly recommended 
his brother to go out and pick up nuggets on his own score. Fred~ 
erick Massingbird appeared very much inclined to take the hint. 

“Were I only sure it was all gospel, I’d go to-morrow,” observed 
Frederick Massingbird to Lionel Verner, one day that the discus- 
sion of the contents of John’s letter had been renewed, a month or 
two subsequent to its arrival. ‘“ A year’s luck, such as this, and a 
man might come home a millionaire. I wish I knew whether to 
put entire faith in it.” 

“Why should John deceive you ?” asked Lionel. 

“He'd not deceive me wilfully. He has no cause to deceive me. 
The question is, is he deceived himself? Remember what grand 
schemes he would now and then become wild upon here, saying and 
thinking he had found the philosopher’s stone. And how would 
they turn out? ‘This may be one of the same calibre. I wonder we 
did not hear again by the last month’s mail.” 

**There’s a mail due now.” 

“T know there is,” said Frederick. 
confirm this, I ghall go out to him.” 

“The worst is, those diggings appear to be alla lottery,” re- 
marked Lionel. ‘‘Where one gets his pockets lined, another 
starves; nay, ten—fifty—more, for all we know, starve for the one 
I shoukd not myself feel inclined to risk the journey to 


“Should it bring news to 


lucky one. 


them.” 
“You! It’s not likely you would,” was the reply of Frederick 
Massingbird. ‘‘ Everybody was not born heir to Verner’s Pride.” 


Lionel laughed pleasantly. They were pacing the terrace in the 
sunshine of a winter’s afternoon: a crisp, cold, bright day in Janu- 
ary. Atthat moment Tynn came out of the house and approached 
them. 

‘My master is up, sir, and would like the paper read to him,” 
said he, addressing Frederick Massingbird. 

“Oh, bother, I can’t stop now,” broke from that gentleman, invol- 
untarily. ‘‘Tynn, you need not say that you found me here. I 
have an appointment, and I must hasten to keep it.” 

Lionel Verner looked at his watch. 

“T can spare half an hour,” he observed to himself; and he pro- 
ceeded to Mr, Verner’s room. 

The old study that you have seen before. And there sat Mr. 
Verner in the same armchair, cushioned and padded more than it 
had used to be. Whatachange there was in him! Shrunken, 
wasted, drawn; surely there would be no place very long in this 
world for Mr. Verner. 

He was leaning forward in his chair, his back bowed, his hands 
resting on his stick, which was stretched out before him. He lifted 
his head when Lionel entered, and an expression, partly of displea- 
sure, partly of pain, passed over his countenance. 

** Where’s Frederick ?”” he sharply asked. 

“Frederick has an appointment out, sir. 

“T thought you were going down to your mother’s, 
Verner, his accent not softening in the least. 

“I need not go for this half hour yet,” replied Lionel, taking up 
the Times, which lay on a table near Mr. Verner. “ Have you 
looked at the headings of the news, sir, or shall I go over them for 
you, and then you can tell me what you wish read.” 

“TI don’t want anything read by you,” said Mr. Verner. 
the paper down.” 

Lionel did not immediately obey. A shade of mortification had 
crossed his face. 

“Do you hear me, Lionel? Put the paper down. You know 
how it fidgets me to hear those papers ruffled when I am not in a 
mood for reading.” 

Lionel rose, and stood before Mr. Verner. ‘Uncle, I wish you 
would let me do something for you. Better send me out of the 
house altogether than treat me with this estrangement. Will it be 
of any use my asking you, for the hundredth time, what I did to dis- 
please you ?” 

**T tell you I don’t want the paper read,” said Mr. Verner. “And 
if you’d leave me alone I should be glad. Perhaps I shall get a 
wink of sleep. All night, all night, and my eyes were never closed! 
It’s time I was gone.” 

The concluding sentences were spoken as in soliloquy; not t 
Lionel. Lionel, who knew his uncle’s every mood, quitted the 
room. As he closed the door, a heavy groan, born of displeasure 
mingled with pain, like the greeting look had been, was sent after 
him by Mr. Verner. Ver, emphatically did it express his state of 
feeling with regard to Lionel, and Lionel felt it keenly. 

Lionel Verner had remained in Paris six months, when sum- 
moned thither by the accident to his brother. The accident need 
not have detained him half that period of time; but the seductions 
of the gay French capital had charms for Lionel. From the very 
hour that he set foot in Verner’s Pride on his return he found that 
Mr. Verner’s behavior had altered to him. He showed bitter, angry 
estrangement, and Lionel could only conceive one cause for it—his 
long sojourn abroad. Fifteen or sixteen months had now elapsed 
since his return, and the estrangement had not lessened. In vain 
Livnel sought an explanation. Mr. Verner would not enter upon 
it. In fact, so far as direct words went, Mr. Verner had never ex- 
pressed much of his displeasure: he left it to his manner. That 
said enough. He had never dropped the slightest allusion to its 
cause, When Lionel asked an explanation he ncither accorded nor 
denied it, but would put him off evasively, as he might have put off 
a child who asked a troublesome queetion 
him do once again. 

After the rebuff, Lionel was crossing the hall, when he suddenly 
halted, as if a thought struck him, and he turned back to the study. 
If ever a man’s attitude bespoke utter grief and prostration, Mr. 
Verner’s did, as Lionel opened the door. His head and hands had 
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fallen, and his stick had dropped upon the carpet. He started out of 
his reverie at the appearance of Lionel, and made an effort to re- 
cover his stick. Lionel hastened to pick it up for him. 

“I have been thinking, sir, that it might be well for Decima to go 
inthe carriage to the station, to receive Miss Tempest. Shall I 
order it ?” 

“Order anything yon like; order all Verner’s Pride—what does 
it matter? Better for some of us, perhaps, that it had never ex- 
isted.” 

Hastily, abruptly, carelessly was the answer given: there was no 
mistaking that Mf. Verner was nearly beside himself with mental 
pain. 

Lionel went round to the stables to give the order he had sug- 
gested. One great feature in the character of Lionel Verner was its 
complete absence of assumption. Courteously refined in mind and 
feelings, he could not have presumed; others, in his position, might 
have deemed they were but exercising a right. Though the pre- 
sumptive heir to Verner’s Pride, living in it, brought up as such, he 
would not, you see, even send out its master’s unused carriage 
without that master’s sanction. In little things as in great, Lionel 
Verner could but be a thorough gentleman: to be otherwise he 
must have changed his nature. 

“ Wigham, will you take the close earriage to Deerham Court? It 
is wanted for Miss Verner.” 

“Very well, sir.” But Wigham—who had beengoachman in the 
family nearly as many years as Lionel had been in the world—won- 
dered much, for all his prompt reply. THe scarcely ever remembered 
a Verner’s Pride carriage to have been ordered for Miss Verner. 

Lionel passed into the high road from Verner’s Pride, and, turn- 
ing to the left, commenced his walk to Deerham. There were no 
roadside houses for a little way, but they soon began, by ones, by 
twos, and at last they grew into a consecutive street. ‘These houses 
were mostly very poor; small shops, beer-houses, laborers’ cot- 
tages; but a turning to the right in the midst of the villaye led toa 
part where the houses were of a superior character, several gentle- 
men living there. It was a new road, called Belvedere Road; the 
first house in it being inhabited by Dr. West. 

Lionel cast a glance across at that house as he passed down. the 
long street. At least as much as he could see of it, looking ob- 
liquely. His glance was not rewarded, Very frequently pretty 
Sibylla would be at the windows, or her vain sister Amilly. Though, 
if vanity is to be brought in, I don’t know where it would be found in 
an equal degree as it was in Sibylla West. The windows appeared 
to be untenanted; and Lionel withdrew his eyes and passed straightly 
on his way. On his left hand was situated the shop of Mrs. Duff: 
its prints, its silk neckerchiefs, and its ribbons displayed in three 
parts of its bow-window. The fourth part was devoted to more 
ignominious articles, huddled indiscriminately into a corner. Chil- 
dren’s Dutch dolls and black lead; penny tale-books and square 
pint packets of cocoa; bottles of ink and india rubber balls; side 
combs and papers of stationery; scented soap and Circassian cream 
(home made); tape, needles, pins, starch, bandoline, lavender 
water, baking powder, iron skewers, and a host of other articles too 
numerous to notice. Nothing came amiss to Mrs. Duff; she pa- 
tronised everything she thought she could turn a penny by. 

“Your servant, sir,” said she, dropping a curtsey as Lionel came 
up, for Mrs. Duff was standing at the door. 

He merely nodded to her, and went on. Whether it was the sight 
of the woman or of some lavender prints hanging in her window, 
certain it was that the image of poor Rachel Frost came vividly into 
the mind of Lionel. Nothing had been heard, nothing found, to 
clear up the mystery of that past night. 

At the extremity of the village, lying a little back from it, was a 
moderate sized, red brick house, standing in the midst of lands, and 
called Deerham Court. It had once been an extensive farm; but 
the present tenant, Lionel’s mother, rented the house only, very 
little of the lard. The land was let to aneighboring farmer. Nearly 
a mile beyond—you could see its towers and chimneys from this— 
rose the stately old mansion called Deerham Hall. Deerham Hall, 
Deerham Court, and a great deal of the land and property on that 
side of the village, belonged to Sir Rufus Hantley, a proud, unsoci- 
able man. He lived at the Hall: and his only son, between whom 
and himself it was conjectured there existed some estrangement, 
had purchased into an Indian regiment, where he was now serving. 

Lionel Verner passed the village, branched off to thé right, and 
entered the great iron gates which enclosed the courtyard of Deer- 
ham Court. A very unpretending entrance admitted him into a 
spacious hall, the hall being the largest and best part of the house. 
Those great iron gates and the hall would have done honor to a 
large mansion; and they gave an appearance of pretension to 
Deerham Court which it did not deserve. 

Lionel opened a door on the left and entered a small ante-room. 
This led him into t'.e only really good room the house contained. It 
was elegantly furnished and fitted up, and its two large windows 
looked towards the open country and to Deerham Hall. 

Seated by the fire, in a rich violet dress, a costly white lace cap 
shading her delicate face, that must «nce have been so beautiful— 
indeed, that was beautiful still—was a lady of middle age. Her seat 
was low; one of those chairs that we are pleased to call, commonly 
and irreverently, a prie-dieu. Its back was carved in arabesque 
foliage, and its stuffing was of rich violet velvet. On a small, inlaid 
table, whose carvings were as beautiful, and its top inlaid with mo- 
siac-work, lay a dainty handkerchief of lace, a bottle of smelling- 
salts, and a book turned with its face downwards, all close at the 
lady’s elbow. 

She was sitting in idleness just then; she always did sit m idle- 
ness; her face bent on the fire, her ‘small hands, cased in white 
gloves, lying motionless on her lap—ay, a beautiful face once, though 
it had grown habitually peevish and discontented now. She turned 
her head when the door opened, and a flush of bloom rose to her 
cheeks when she saw Lionel. 

He went up and kissed her. He loved her much. She loved him, 
too, better than she loved anything in life; and she drew a chair 
close to her, and he sat down, bending towards her. There was not 
much likeness between them, the mother and the son; both were 
very good-looking, but not alike. 

“You see, mother mine, I am not late, as you prophesied I should 
be,” said he, with one of his sweetest smiles. 

“You would have been, Lionel, but for my reminding you not. 
I’m sure I wish—I wish she was not coming! She must remember 
the old days in India, and will contrast the difference.” 


“ She will scarcely remember India, when you were there. She i 
only a chi'd yet, is she ?” 

“You know nothing about it, Lionel,” was the querulous answer. 
“* Whether she remembers or not, will she expect to see me in such 
a house, such a position as this. Itis at these seasons, when peopl 


are coming here, who know what I have been and ought to be, that | 


I feel all the humiliation of my poverty. Lucy Tempest is 19.” 
Lionel Verner knew that it was of no use toargue with his mother, 

when she began upon that most unsatisfactory topic, her position; 

which included what she called her “‘ poverty” and her “‘ wrongs.” 

Though, in truth, not a day passed but she broke out upon it 
**Lionel,” she suddenly said 


He had been glancing over the pages of the bcok—a new work on | 
India. He laid it dewn as he had found it, and turned to her. 

“What shall you allow me, when you come into Veruer’s Pride 7” 

“Whatever you shall wish, mother. You shall name the sum 





Shall double it. But Verner’s Pride must be your home, then, as 
well as mine.” 

“‘ Never!” was the emphatic answer. ‘‘ What! to be turned out 
of it again by the advent of a young wife? No, never, Lionel.” _ 

Lionel laughed; constrainedly, this time. , 

“I may not be bringing home a young wife for this many and 
many a year to come.” 

‘If you never brought one, I would not make my home at Ver- 
ner’s Pride,” she resumed, in the same impulsive voice. ‘Live in 
the house by favor, that ought to have been mine by right? You 
would not be my true son to ask me, Lionel. Catherine, is that 
you?” she called out, as the movements of some one were heard in 
the ante-room. 

A woman servant put in her head. 

** My lady ?” 

“Tell Miss Verner that Mr. Lionel is here.” 

‘‘Miss Verner knows it, my lady,” was the woman’s reply. “She 
bade me ask you, sir,” addressing Lionel, ‘‘if you’d please to step 
out to her.” 

“Is she getting ready, Catherine ?” asked Lady Verner. 

“IT think not, my lady.” 

‘Go to her, Lionel, and ask her if she knows the time. A pretty 
thing if you arrive at the station after the train is in!” 

Lionel quitted the room. Outside in th> hall stood Catherine, 
waiting for him. 

“* Miss Verner has met with a little aceident and hurt her foot, 
sir,” she whispered. “She can’t walk.” 

“Not walk!” exclaimed Lionel. ‘ Where is she ?” 

‘* She is in the store-room, sir; where it !.appened.” 

Lionel went to the store-room, a small boarded room at the back 
of the hall. A young lady sat there; a very pretty white foot in a 
wash-hand basin of warm water, and a shoe and stocking lying near, 
as if hastily thrown off. 

“Why, Decima, what is this ?” 

She lifted her face. A face whose features were of the highest or- 
der of beauty, regular as if chiselled from marble, and little less 
colorless. But for the large, earnest, dark-blue eyes, so full of ex. 
pression, it might have been accused of coldness. In sleep, or in 
perfect repose, when the eyelids were bent, it looked strangely cold 
and pure. Iler dark hair was braided; and she wore a dress some- 
thing the same in color as Lady Verner’s. 

‘* Lionel, what shall I do? And to-day of all days! I shall be 
obliged to tell mamma; I cannot walk a step.” 

“What is the injury? How did you do it? 

“T got ona chair. I was looking for some old Indian ornaments 
ha I know are in that high cupboard, wishing to put them in Miss 
Tempest’s room, and somchow the chair tilted with me, and I fell 
upon my foot. It is only a sprain; but I can’t walk.” 

‘How do you know it is only a sprain, Decima? I shall send 
West to you.” 

‘‘Thank you all the same, Lionel, but if you please I don’t like Dr 
West well enough to have him,’ was Miss Verner’s answer. ‘See! 
I don’t think I can walk.” 

She took her foot out of the basin and attempted to try. But for 
Lionel she would have fallen; and her naturally pale face became 
paler from the pain. 

“And you say you will not have Dr. West,” he cried, gently put- 
ting her into the chair again. “ You must allow me to judge for 
you, Decima.” 

“Then, Lionel, I’ll have Jan—if I must have any one. I have 
more faith in him,” she added, lifting her large blue eyes, “than in 
Dr. West.” 

‘Let it be Jan, then, Decima. Send one of the servants for him 
him at once. What is to be done about Miss Tempest ?” 

“You must go alone. Unless you can persuade mamma out. 
Lionel, you will tell mamma about this. She must be told.” 

As Lionel crossed the hall on his return, the door was being opened; 
the Verner’s Pride carriage had just driven up. Lady Verner had 
seen it from the window of the ante-room, and her eyes spoke her 
displeasure. 

‘* Lionel, what brings that here ?” 

“*T told them to bring it for Decima,. I thought you would prefer 
that Miss Tempest should be met with that, than with a hired one.” 

‘* Miss Tempest will know soon enough that I am too poor to keep 
a carriage,”’ said Lady Verner. ‘ Decima may use it if she pleases, 
I would not.” 

“‘ My dear mother, Decima will not be able to use it. She cannot 
go to the station. She has hurt her foot.” 

‘* How did she do that ?” 

“‘She was on a chair in the store-room, looking in the cupboard. 
She—” 

“Of course! that’s just like Decima!” crossly responded Lady 
Verner. ‘She is at something or other everlastingly; dcing half 
the work of a servant about the house.” 

Lionel made no reply. He knew that but for Decima the house 
would be less comfortable than it was, for Lady Verner; and that 
what Decima did she did in love. 

‘* Will you go to the station ?” he inquired. 

“IT! In this cold wind! How can you ask me, Lionel! I should 
get my face chapped irretrievably. If Decima cannot go you must 
go alone,” 

“ But how shall I know Miss Tempest ?” 

‘* You must find her out,” said Lady Verner. “Her mother was 
as tall as a giantess; perhaps she is the same. Is Decima much 
hurt ?” 

“She thinks it is only a sprain. We have sent for Jan.” 

“For Jan! Much good he will do!” returned Lady Verner; in 
so contemptuous a tone as to prove she had no very exalted opinion 
of Mr. “Jan’s” abilities. 

Lionel went out to the carriage and stepped in. The footman did 
not shut the door. “And Miss Verner, sir?” 

“Miss Verner is not coming. ‘The railway staticn. Tell Wigham 
to drive fast or I will be late.” 

“*My lady wouldn’t let Miss Decima come out in it,” thought 
Wigham to himself, as he drove on. 





CHAPTER VIIL-——-LUCY TEMPEST. 


Tue words of my lady, “as tall as a giantess,” unconsciously in- 
fluenced the imagination of Lionel Verner. The train was steam- 
ing into the station at one end as his carriage stopped at the other. 
Lionel leaped from it and mixed amidst the bustle of the platform. 

Not very much bustle either. And it would have been less, but 


| that Deerham Station was the nearest approach, as yet, by rail to 


Heartburg, a town of some note about four miles distant. Nota 
single tall lady got out of the train. Not a lady at all, that Lionel 
could see. There were two-fat women, tearing about after their Ing- 
gag2, both habited in men’s drab great coats, or what looked like 
them; and there was one very young lady, who stood back in appar- 
ent perplexity, gazing at the scene of confusion around her, 

‘She cannot be Miss Tempest,” deliberated Lionel. “If she is, 
my mother must have mistaken her age; she looks but a child.:.No 


| harm in asking her, at any rate.” 


He went up to the young lady. A very pleasant-looking girlfair 


“I beg your pardon. Have I honor of addressing Miss Tem- 
pest ?” ‘ , 

‘Oh, yes, that is my name,” she answered, looking up at him, the 
peach bloom deepening to a glow of satisfaction, and the soft eyes 
lighting with a glad smile. “Have you come to meet me?” 

“IT have. I come from my mother, Lady Verner.” 

“TI am so glad,” she rejoined, with a frank sincerity of manner 
perfectly refreshing in these modern days of artificial young ladyism. 
‘“‘T was beginning to think nobody had come; and then what could I 
have done ?” 

‘‘ My sister would have come with me to receive you but for an ac- 
cident which oocurred to her just before it was time to start. Have 
you any luggage ?” 

“‘There’s the great box I brought from India, and a hair-trunk, 
and my school-box. It is all in the van.” 

* Allow me to take you owt of this crowd and it shall he seen to,” 
said Lionel, bending to offer his arm. 

She took it, and turned with him. But stopped ere more than a 
step or two had been taken. 

“We are going wrong. The luggage is up that way.” 

‘*T am taking you to the carriage. The luggage will be all right.” 

He was placing her in it when she suddenly drew back and sur- 
veyed it. 

“ What a pretty carriage!’ she exclaimed. 

Many said the sante of the Verner Pride equipages. The color of 
the panels was of that rich shade of blue called ultramarine, with 
white linings and hammercloths, while a good deal of silver shone 
on the harness of the horses. The servants’ livery was white and 
silver, their smallclothes blue. 

Lionel handed her in. 

“ Have we far to go?” she asked. 

“ Not five minutes’ drive.” 

He closed the door, gave the footman directions about the luggage, 
took his own seat by the coachman, and the carriage started. Lady 
Verner came to the door of the Court to receive Miss Tempest. 

In the old Indian days of Lady Verner she and Sir Lionel had 
been close and intimate friends of Col. and Mrs. Tempest. Subse- 
quently Mrs. Tempest had died, and their only danghter had been 
sent to a clergyman’s family in England for her education, a very 
superior place, where six pupils only were taken. But she was of 
age to leave it now, and Col. Tempest, who contemplated soon being 
home, had craved of Lady Verner to receive her in the interim. 

“ Lionel,” said his mother to him, “you must stop here forthe 
rest of the day, and help to entertain her.” 

“Why, what can I do towards it ?” responded Lionel. 

“You can do something. You can talk. They have got Decima 
into her room, and I must be up and down with her. I don’t like 
leaving Lucy alone the first day she is in the house; she will take a 
prejudice againstit. One blessed thing, she seems quiet and simple, 
not exacting.” 

“‘ Anything but exacting, I should say,” replied Lionel. “I will 
stay for an hour or two, if you like, mother, but I must be home to 
dinner.” 

Lady Verner need not have troubled herself about “ entertaining” 
Lucy Tempest. She was accustomed to entertain herself; and as to 
any ceremony or homage being paid to her, she would not have 
understood it, and might have felt embarrassed. She had not been 
used to anything of the sort. Could Lady Verner have seen her 
then, at the very moment she was talking to Lionel, her fears might 
have been relieved. Lucy Tempest had found her way to Decima’s 
room, and had taken up her position in a very undignified fashion at 
that young lady’s feet, her soft, candid brown eyes fixed upwards on 
Decima’s face, aud her tongue busy with its reminiscences of India. 
After some time spent in this manner, she was scared away by the 
entrance of a gentleman whom Decima called “ Jan.” Upon which 
she proceeded to the chamber she had been shown to as hers to dress, 
a process which did not appear to be very elaborate by the time it 
took, and then she went down stairs to find Lady Verner. : 

Lady Verner had not quitted Lionel. She had been grumbling 
and complaining all that time; it was half the pastime of Lady 
Verner’s life to grumble in the ears of Lionel and Decima. Bitterly 
mortified had Lady Verner been when she found, upon her arrival 
from India, that Stephen Verner, her late husband’s younger brother, 
had succeeded to Verner’s Pride, to the exclusion of herself and of 
Lionel, and bitterly mortified she remained. Whether it had been 
by some strange oversight on the part, of old Mr. Verner, or whether 
it had been intentional, no provision whatever had been left by him 
to Lady Verner and to her children. Stephen Verner would have 
remedied this. On the arrival of Lady Verner, he had proposed to 
pay over to her yearly a certain sum out of the estate; but Lady 
Verner, smarting under disappointment, under the sense of in- 
justice, had flung his proposal back to him. Never, so long as he 
lived, would she be obliged to, him for the worth of a sixpence in 
money or in kind, she told Stephen Verner passionately, and she 
had kept her word. . 

Her income was sadly limited, it was very little besides her pay as 
a colonel’s widow, and to Lady Verner it seemed less than it really 
was, for her habits were somewhat expensive. She took this house, 
Deerham Court, which was then to be let without the land, had it 
embellished inside and out, which cost her more than she could 
afford, and had since resided in it. She would not have rented it 
under Mr. Verner, had he paid her to do it. She declined all inter- 
course with Verner’s Pride, had never once put her foot over its 
threshold; Decima went once in a way, but she, never. If she and 
Stephen Verner met abroad, she was coldly civil to him; she was in- 
differently haughty to Mrs. Verner, whom she despised in her heart 
for not being a laly, With all her deficiencies, Lady Verner was 
essentially a gentlewoman; not to be one amounted in her eyes to 
little less thana sin, No wonder that she, with her delicate beauty 
of person, her q uiet refinements of dress, shrank within herself as 
she sweptpt® ;oor Mrs. Verner, with her great person, her crimson 
face, and her f!; unting colors. No wonder that Lady Verner, smart- 
ing under her wrongs, passed half her time in giving utterance to 
them; or: t.; ther smooth face was acquiring premature wrinkles of 
discontent, Lionel had a somewhat difficult course to steer between 
Verner’s I'ride and Decrham Court, so as to keep friends with beth. 

Lucy | empest appeared at the door. She stood there, hesitating, 
efter the manner of a timid schoolgirl. They turned round and saw 
her. 

“If you please, may I come in ?” ’ 

Lady Verner could have sighed over the deficiency of “st, le,” or 
confidence, whichever you may like to term it. Lionel laughed as 
he crossed the room to throw the door wider by way of welcome. 

She wore a light, shot pink dress of peculiar material, a sort of 
cashmere, very fine and soft. Looking at it the one way it was pink ; 
the other, mauve—the general shade of it was beautiful. Lady 
Verner could have sighed again; if the wearer was deficient in 
style, certainly the dress was. A low body and short sleeves, per- 
fectly simple, a narrow bit of white lace alone edging them, nothing 
on her neck, nothing on her arms, no gloves. A child of seven 
might have been so dreesed. Lady Verner looked at her, her brow 
knit, and vafious thoughts running through her brain; she began to 
fear that Miss Tempest would require so much training as to give 





her trouble. 


with a peach bloom upon her cheeks, dark brown hair, and eyes soft Luey saw the look, and eemed that her attire was wrong. 
and brown and luminous. ‘Those eyes were wandering to all parts of “ Ought I to have put on my best things—my new silk?” she 
the platform, some anxiety in their expression. asked. 

| (Continudd on page 414.) 


not I. And if you name too modest a one,” he added, laughing, ‘I | Lionel raised his hat. 
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VERNER’S PRIDE. 
(Continued from page 411.) 
My new silk! My best things! Lady Verner wes almost ata 


loss for an answer. 

** You have not an extensive wardrobe, possibly, my dear ?” 

“Not very,” replied Lucy. ‘ This was my best dress, until I had 
my new silk. Mrs. Cust told me to put this one on for dinner to- 
day, and she said if Lady—if you and Miss Verner dressed very 
much, I could change it for the silk to-morrow. It is a beautiful 
drees,”” Lucy added, looking ingenuously at Lady Verner, “ a pearl 
gray. Then I have morning dresses, and my white for dancing. 

Mrs. Cust said that anything you found deficient in my wardrobe it 
would be better for you to supply than for her, because you would 
be the best judge of what I should require.” 

“Mrs, Cust does not pay much attention to dress, probably,” 
observed Lady Verner, coldly. ‘She is a clergyman’s wife. It is a 
sad taste when people neglect themselves, whatever may be he duties 
of their station.” 

‘But Mrs. Cust does not neglect herself,” spoke up Lucy, a sur- 
prised look upon her face. “She is always dressed nicely; not fine, 
you know. Mrs. Cust says that the lower classes have become so 
fine now-a-days, that nearly the only way you may know a lady, 
until she speaks, is by her quiet simplicity.” 

“‘My dear, Mrs. Cust should say elegant simplicity,” corrected 
Lady Verner. “She ought to know. She is of good family.” 

Lucy humbly acquiesced. She feared she herself must be too 
“« quiet” to satisfy Lady Verner. 

“Will you be so kind, then, as to get me what you please ?” she 
asked, 

*« My daughter will see to all these things, Lucy,” replied Lady 
Verner. ‘She is not young, like you, and she is remarkably steady 
and experienced.” 

‘She does not look old,” said Lucy, in her open candor. 
is very pretty.” 

“‘ She is turned five-and-twenty. Have you seen her ?” 

“J have been with her ever so long. We were talking about 
India. She remembers my dear mamma; and, do you know,” her 
bright expression changing to sadness, “I can scarcely remember 
her! I should have stayed with Decima May I call her 
Decima ?” broke off Lucy, with a faltering tongue, as if she had 
done wrong. 

“* Certainly you may.” 

“I should have stayed with Decima until now, talking about 
mamma, but a gentleman came in.” 

“A gentleman ?” echoed Lady Verner. 

“Yes. Some one tall and very thin. Decima called him Jan. 
After that, I went to my room again. I could not find it at first,” 
she added, with a pleasant little laugh. “I looked into two, but 
neither was mine, for I could not see the boxes. Then I changed my 
dress, and came down.” 

‘‘T hope you had my maid to assist you,” quickly remarked Lady 
‘Verner. 

‘Some one assisted me. When I had my dress on, ready to be 
fawened, I looked out to see if I could find any one to do it, and I 
did. A servant was at the end of the corridor, by the window.” 

«« Bait, my dear Miss Tempest, you should have rung,” exclaimed 
Lady Verner, half petrified at the young lady’s unformed manners, 
and privately speculating upon the sins Mrs. Cust must have to 
answer for. ‘‘ Was it Therese ?” 

**T don’t know,” replied Lucy. 
broom in her hand.” 

“Old Catherine, I declare! Sweeping and dusting as usual! 
She might have soiled your dress.” 

‘She wiped her hands on her apron,” said Lucy, simply. 
had a nice face; I liked it.” 

“T beg, my dear, that in future you will ring for Therese,” em- 
phatically returned Lady Verner, in her discomposure. ‘She 
understands that she ie to wait upon you. Therese is my maid, and 
her time is not half occupied. Decima exacts very little of her. 
But take care that you do not allow her to lapse into English when 
with you. It is what she is apt to do, unless checked. You spea‘ 
French, of course?” add&d Lady Verner, the thought crossiug 
her that Mrs. Cust’s educational training might have been as dei- 
wient on that point as she deemed it had been on that of ‘ style.” 

“IT speak it quite well,” replied Lucy, ‘as well, or nearly as well, 
as a French girl. But I do not require anybody to wait on me,” she 
continued. “There is never anything to do for me, but just to 
fasten these evening dresses that close behind. I am much obliged 
to you, all the same, for thinking ef it, Lady Verner.” 

Lady Verner turned from the subject, it seemed to grow more and 
more unprofitable. 

‘‘T shall go and hear what Jan says, if he is there,” she remarked 
to Lionel. 

‘IT wonder we did not see or hear him come in,’ was Lionel’s 
answer. 

“As if Jan could come into the house like a gentleman!” re- 
turned Lady Verner, with intense acrimony. ‘ The back way is a 
step or two nearer, and therefore he patronises it.” 

She quitted the room as she spoke, and Lionel turned to Miss 
Tempest. He had been exceedingly amused and edified at the con- 
versation between her and his mother; but while Lady Verner had 
been in@lined to groan over it, he had rejoiced. That Lucy Tempest 
was thoroughly and genuinely unsophisticated, that she was of a 
nature too sincere and honest for her manners to-be otherwise than 
of truthful simplicity, he was certain. A delightful child, he thought; 
one he could have taken to his heart and loved asa sister. Not 
with any other love; that was already given elsewhere by Lionel 
Verner. 

The winter evening was drawing on, and little light was in the 
rom save that east by the blaze ef the fire. It flickered upon Lucy’s 
face, ¢¢ She stood near it. Lionel drew a chair towards her. 

+“ Will you not sit down, Miss Tempest ?” 

A formidable-looking chair, large and stately, as Lucy turned to 
look at it. Her eyes fell upon the low one which, earlier in the 
afternoon, had been occupied by Lady Verner. 

«* May I sit in this one instead? I like it best.” 

“You ‘may’ sit in any chair that the room contains, or on an 
ottoman, or anywhere that you like,” answered Lionel, considerably 
amused. ‘“ Perhaps you would prefer this ?” 

“ This” was a very low seat indeed—in point of fact, Lady Verner’s 
footstool. He had spoken in jest, but she waited for no second per- 
mission, drew it close to the fire, and sat down upon it. Lionel 
looked at her, his lips and eyes dancing. 

“ Perhaps you would have preferred the rug ?” 

“Yes I should,” answered she frankly. “It is what we did at the 
rectory, Between the lights, on a winter’s evening, we were allowed 
to do what we pleased for twenty minutes, and we used to sit down 
on the rug before the fire and talk.” 

“Mrs. Cust, also?” asked Lionel. 

“Not Mrs. Cust—you are laughing at me. If she came in and 
saw us, sie would say we were too old to sit there, and should be 
better on chairs. But we liked the rug best.” 

“ What had you used to talk of ?” “ee 

“Of everything, I think. About the poor; Mr. Cust’s poor, you 
know; and the village, and our studies, and— But I don’t think I 
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‘She was rather old, and had a 
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must tell you that,” broke off Lucy, laughimg merrjly at her own 
thoughts. 

“Yes you may,” said Lionel. 

“Tt was about thet poor old German teacher of ours. We used to 
play her such tricks, and it was round the fire that we planned them. 
But she is very good,” added Lucy, becoming serious, and lifting her 
eyes to Lionel, as if to bespeak his sympathy for the German 
teacher. 

“1s she ?” 

“‘ She was always patient and kind. The first time Lady Verner 
lets me go to a shop, I mean to buy her a warm winter cloak. Hers 
is sothin. Do you think I could get her one for two pounds ?” 

“I don't know at all,” smiled Lionel. ‘ A great coat for me would 
cost more than two pounds,” 

“T have two sovereigns left of my pocket-money, besides some 
silver. I hope it will buy a cloak. It is Lady Verner who will have 
the management of my money, is it not, now that I have left Mrs. 
Cust’s ?” 

“*T believe so.” 

‘*T wonder how much she will allow me for myself?” continued 
Lucy, gazing up at Lionel with a serious expression of inquiry, as 
if the question were a momentous one. 

**T think cloaks for old teachers ought to be apart,” cried Lionel ; 
“they should not come out of your pocket-money.” 

“Oh, but I like them to do so. I wish I had a home of my own! 
—like I shall have wk en papa returns to Europe. I should invite her 
to me for the holidays, and give her nice dinners always, and buy her 
some nice clothes, and send her back with her poor old heart 
happy.” 

“Invite whom ?” 

“Fraulein Muller. Her father was a gentlemen of good position, 
and he somehow lost his inheritance, When he died she found it 
out—there was not a shilling for her, instead of a fortune, as she had 
always thought. She was over forty then, and she had to come to Eng- 
land and begin teaching for a living. She is fifty now, and nearly all 
she gets she sends to Heidelberg, to her poor sick sister. I wonder 
how much good, warm cloaks do cost ?” 

Lucy Tempest spoke the last sentence dreamily. She was evi- 
dently debating the question in her own mind. Her small white 
hands rested inertly npon her pink dress, her pale face with its deli- 
cate bloom was still, her eyes were bent on the fire. But that 
Lionel’s heart was elsewhere, it might have gone out, there and then, 
to that young girl and her attractive simplicity. 

“* What a pretty child you are!” mvoluntarily broke from him. 

Up came those eyes to him, soft and luminous, their only expres- 
sion being surprise, not a shade of vanity. 

“Tam not a child; why do you call me one? But Mrs. Cust said 
you would be all taking me for a child, until you knew me.” 

“ How old are you ?” asked Lionel. 

‘I was eighteex last September.” 

“‘ Kighteen!” involuntarily repeated Lionel. 

“Yes, eighteen. We had a party on my birthday. Mr. Cust gave 
me a most beautifully bound copy of Thomas a Kempis; he had it 
bound on purpose. 1 will show it to you when my books are un- 
packed. You would like Mr. Cust, if you knew him. He is an old 
man now, and he has white hair. He is twenty years older than 
Mrs. Cust; but he is so good!” 

“ Tiow is it,” almost vehemently broke forth Lionel, ‘that you 
are so different fom others ?”’ 

“T don’t know. Am 1 different ?” 

** So different—so different—that—that—” 

“What the matter with me?” she asked, timidly, almost 
humbly, the delicate color in her cheeks deepening to crimson. 

“There is nothing the matter with you,” he answered, smiling; 
“a good thing if there were as little the matter with everybody else. 
Do you know that I never saw any one whom I liked so much at first 
sigt.tas I like you, although you appear to me only asa child! If 
I call here often I shall grow to love you almost as much as I love 
my sister Decima.” 

“Ts not this your home ?” 

“No. My home is at Verner’s Pride.” 


is 


(To be continued.) 


A STIRRING ADVENTURE. 


A PERSONAL adventure of Gen. Birney at Centreville, on 
the 28th ult., has never, I believe, been described in print. Our forces 
were following the rebel Jackson from Manassas, which he had evacu- 
ated at his own time and in hisown way, ‘ Whither had he gone?” was 
the question, ‘‘ Was he at Ceutreville ?” was the second question. Ca¥alry 
should inquire, “TI have no cavalry,” or “I can’t lay my hand on any 
cavalry,” sald Gen, Pope when Gen. Kearney suggested this to him. It 
was suggested that there was one company in Gen, Birney’s brigade, 
“Let it feel the enemy if he be at Centreville,” said Gen, Kearney. 
* Go with it, Gen. Birney, yourself,” he added; “I don’t like to risk a 
general officer, but his report is worth very much more than that of a 
subordinate.” 

Gen, Birney galloped away in the direction of Centreville at the head 
of his company. He soon came upon the broad track of the rebel army, 
stretching through the desolated fields on each side of the road, and 
enlivened with broken-down wagons, old boots and knapsacks, Occa- 
sionally stragglers were overtaken, disarmed aud sent to the rear, four 
or five at a time, in charge of two horsemen, until 80 had been thus dis- 
posed of, and the capturing company reduced to 40 men, With this 
small command atethis back, Gen. Birney procecded to feel the enemy ; 
felt his way into Centreville street, into the Centreville tavern, where 
he stopped to make inquiries. 

He was lecturing the landlord on his rebel proclivities, when one of 
the videttes, whom he had posted on the hills to the right and left of 
the town, reported a cavalry regiment approaching, with the Stars and 
Stripes flying. He wae sure that it was the Stars and Stripes. ‘‘ What 
regiment?” ‘“ Can’t tell; but it must be one of the new regiments, its 
rauks are go full.” Gen. Birney sent another man to make sure it was 
one of our regiments, ‘The report again came that the Stars and Stripes 
flew at its head. ‘icen, Birney stepped out to look for himeclf. 

The front line was 40 rods distant. The Stars and Stripes were there, 
sure enough; but a large infantry flag, almost new. Every sabre was 
drawn, a thing not done by our cavalry when enterirgatown. The 
caps were diflerent from ours: the uniform differed. It was the enemy, 
the flag « capture from one of our regiments. It was time to évacuate 
the town just retaken. Gen. Birney ordered the bugle to sound, and at 
oe head of his command of 40 men moved rather rapidly toward Bull 

tun. 

In response to his bugle the enemy sounded a charge, and a race 
began. A regiment had been posted at the Run three miles distant, and 

toward that our General hastened, after paying his farewell respects 
from the muzzles of his carbines, The enemy returned the compliment, 
with Iittle or no effect. ‘“ Forward” was the word, along a road not 
over good, Occasionally a horse stumbled; over his body aud that of 
his rider the company galioped. The best horses of the regiment in 
co gm were gaining, but the Run and the regiment on yuard were in 
sight. 

** Spurs to your horses, my men!” shouted the General. More stum- 
bled and fell, but the rest kept on, Still the enemy gained upon them; 
and now one bold rebel just reaches Gen. Birney’s shoulder with his 
sabre. The General draws his pistol, and he falls dead. Another mo 
ment and he is in the rear of the regiment at the Run, and orders them 
to fire at the rebel pursuers, who were unable to draw rein in season to 
escape. 


tle of Fair Oake a young Lieutenant who was lying utterly prostrated 
by sickness in the hospital, inspired by the occasion, rose, dressed him- 
self, and unable to find his own regiment, was soon in the thickest of 
the fight as avolunteer. ‘This brave young officer, Lieutenant Kiug, is 
now promoted to a Captaincy, and is raising a company for the 3d_Me- 
tropolitan regiment. Asa proof of how the present National peril has 
aroused all classes, we may mention that Mr. John Leefe, one of our 
most gifted young artis‘s, whose sketches have repeatedly appeared iu 
the Budget, is a Lieutenant in the same company, 
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SCRAPS OF HUMOR. 


A Spraker in a meeting not long since, enlarging upon 
the raseality of the Devil, got off the following pithy words: ‘I tell 





you that the Devil is an old liar; for when I was getting religion he 
tried to dissuade me from it, and told me if I did pot eeigeligion could 
not go into gay company, and lie or steal, or any suc! , but I have 


found him out to be a great liar!” 


Ir is more difficult to make the eye lie than any other or- 
gan we are possessed of. To tell what a woman says, pay attention to 
1er tongue. If you wish to ascertain what she means pay attention to 
her eye, To talk m opposition to the heart is one of the easiest things 
> the world—to look this opposition, however, is more difficult than 
algebra, 

A Marne fisherman says of trout: ‘‘ Drefful notional crit- 
turs traout be, olluz bitin’ at whodger haant got. Oxia, eontrairy crit- 
turs—jess like fimmls. Yer can cotch a fimml with a feather ef she’s 
ter be cotched: ef she haant ter be cotched, yer may scoop ther hul 
world dry an’ yer haant gother, Jess so traout,” 


A Lonpon literary paper gives the following as the prayer 
taught to the children of the Scarborough wreckers in England in old 
times: “‘God bless daddy, God bless mammy, God send ship ashore 
before morning! Amen!” 


A Goop thing is told of Gov. Tod, of Ohio, whose labor 
in the work of suppressing the rebellion has been of the heartiest and 
most telling character : 

The other day, an old lady, between 50 and 60 years of age, entercd 
the Governor’s office, and made an effort to induce that personage to 
exempt her husband from the draft. Mr. Tod looked at her an instant 
and exclaimed, 

“ Why, the old gentleman is exempt, isn’t he ?”” 

r Ah, but he arn’t an old gentleman,” added the applicant, “ he’s 
only 35!” 

“ln that case,” said the Governor, “ I can’t do anything tor him, But 
Pll tell you what I’ll do; in case he’s drafted and gets killed—Pl marry 
you myself.” 

This seemed to satisfy @he old lady, and she accordingly departed. 


A “Horse DEALER” writes to us to inquire whether draft 
horses will be purchased by the Government for the purpose of mount- 
ing drafted men? 


‘“TuEeRE, now,” cried a little girl, while rummaging a 
drawer in a bureau, which had belonged to her dead grandfather, “ there, 
now, gran’pa has gone to heaven without his spectacles!” 


‘“SKEDADDLE RANGERS” is the appropriate name given 
those persons who flock to Canada to eseape the call of their country. 


A YRIEND says that in meeting a sable son of Africa yester- 
day, he was accosted by him thus: ‘* Magsa (taking off his hat), 1 doesn’t 
go to Canada now, I Ay here, I does; de white genl’em de ones goes 
to Canada now days. Ha! ha! ha!” 


A VreRMONT broom pediar lately agreed witl a Providence 
merchant to sell him a load of brooms, the payment to be made half in 
cash and half in goods from the Providence man’s store at cost prices. 
The.brooms were brought in and the cash for half of them paid over, 
** Now, what will you have for the remainder of your bill?” asked the 
merchant. ‘* You Providence fellers are cute,” was the slow reply ; 
‘ you sell at cost, pretty much all of you, and make money; I don’t see 
how itis done. Neow, I don’t know about your goods but one article, 
80, seein’ as it ’twon’t make any odds with you, I gucss I’ll take brooms. 
I know them like a book, and can swear to fest what you paid for ’em!” 
Aud so saying, the pedlar, reloading his brooms, jumped on his cart with 
aregulir Vermont grin, and drove off. 


One of Secretary Chase’s currency relief propositions 
was to reduce the staudard of silver coin 10 per cent. Upon hearing 
the proposition a committee man said : ‘‘ Let the President put lead into 
the enemy, and he will not need alloy in his silver.” 


Rev. Freperick A. Ross had been examined before Gen. 
Rousseau on a charge of treason, and convicted upon his own showing. 
Under charge of a guard he was about to leave the General’s tent. Put- 
ting ou a particularly sanctimonious expression of countenance, he 
took up his hat, turned to the General and said : 

‘Well, General, we must each do as we think best, and I hope we 
will both meet in Heaven.’’ 

The General replied : 

‘Your getting to Heaven, sir, will depend altogether upon your 
future conduct; before we can reasonably hope to meet in that region 
you and I imust become better men.” 

The effect of this brief rejoinder was irresistible. 


WHEN the last batch of rebel prisoners of war was landed 
on Governor’s Island, at the roll-call the following conversation oc- 
curred: 

Officer calling the roll—“ Private John Smith, 10th Georgia volun- 
teers.” 

John Smith answers: 

** 10th Georgia volunteers be hanged! 
mean. Here!” 


A FRENCHMAN was being terribly beaten by a brawny 
sailor, who held his victim to the earth while he severely thrashed him. 
‘The unfortunate fellow kept yelling out with all his might, “ Huriah! 
I say, hurrah!” but a man who was passing saw his predicament, and 
told him to ery ‘‘enough.” ‘“ Enough! enough!” shouted the soun: ly 
beflogged foreigner, ‘ y gar, zat is de word I try to think of dis several 
minutes gone.” The sailor let him get up, when the Frenchman rubbed 
his hands with delight, and cried, *‘ Enough! by gar, ’tis very mooch 
good word for little fellow to remember.” 


“My son,” said Spriggles, senior, to Spriggles, junior, 
thinking to enlighten the boy on the propagation of the hen species, 
“my son, do you know that chickens come out of eggs?” ‘ Do they ?” 
said Sprigzles, junior, ‘1 thought eggs came out of chickens.” Thus 
ended the first lesson. 


AN old gentleman who was always bragging how folks 
used to Work in his younger days, one day challenged his two sons to 
pitch on a load of hay as tast as he could load it. The challenge was 
accepted, the hay-wagon driven round, and the trial commeneed. For 
some time the old man held his own very creditably, calling out, “‘ More 
hay! more hay!” Thicker and faster it came. The old man was nearly 
covered ; still he kept crying, ‘‘More hay! more hay!” At length, 
struggling to keep on the top o! the ill-arranged heap, it began first to 
roll, then to slide, and at last off it went from the wagon, and the old 
man with it. ‘ What are youdown here for?” cried the boys. ‘ I came 
down after hay |!” answered the old man stoutly. 


A Lonpon comic journal thinks “the right man in the 
right place” is a husband at home in the evening. 


Tuy that govern most make least noise—babies ex- 
cepted, 


10th Georgia conscripts you 


————_— eos 





low TO MAKE AN AMERICAN FLAaG.—The following rule is 
obtained from an officer of the navy: The length of the flag is, of course, 
proportional to the width of the stripes, there being 13 of the lat- 
ter, red and white alternately, the red being the first and last. The 
length of the flaz should be twice the width, less the width of one stripe, 
or equal to the width of 25 stripes. The dimensions of the flag, there- 
fore, are 25 by 13. The blue cr Union square at the upper head corner is, 
of course, equal in width to seven stripes—a white stripe coming next 
to it underneath. In lepgth it should equal the width of 10 stripes, or 
two-fifths of the length of the flag. The number of stars equals the 
number of States (24), and they should be arranged in seven perpendicu- 
lar rows, the first or last row containing four stars only, the others five 
stars each; or the stars may be arranged in five horizontal rows, four 
rows containing seven stars each and one row six. 


SCALING THE ALPINE Peaks.—The only Swiss mountain, 
and sole peak of the high Alps which has continued to defy the ability 
and daring of man to scale it, and whose top is still white with virginal 
snow, is that called the Matterhorn. <A desperate attempt was mate to 
reach it this summer by Mr. Whimper, an English member of the 
Alpine Club. Ve reached a higher point than had hitherto been reached ; 
but an accidental fall, which may be truly described as one of the most 
miraculous escapes from instant death on record, caused him to aban- 
don all further assaults on the virgin summit. In ascending the mass 
of ice and snow, Mr. Whimper, who was alone, was compelled in one 
place to cut a series of steps in the ice. Knowing there was no further 
difficulty of that kind to be feared, he left his hatchet behind him, and 
on returning from his baffled attempt to mount, he found to his horror 
that his steps wer gone. The sun had melted them away. As his 
hatchet could not be recovered, he ieaned over the precipice and began 
to prod at the ice with bis alpenstock. Some snow gave way, and he 
rolled over the ledge, grazing his face awn body on the rocks and ridges, 
crash, crash, down the sides of a chasm 800 feet deep! By happy 
chance he was caught in a rough bed of rock on the crest of a precipice 
searcely equalled in the Alps, and there remained for an instant stupned 
and bleeding, though not seriously hurt. He is slow] sesventag froyn 
the shock and from bis wounds. A few days later, Proiessor — 

Mr. Whimper’s tools and experience were placed at his dis- 
»08al, and he set off adi efeontitence andcourage. Buthis courage and 
his endurance were taxed in vain, Again and again he risked his life. 
a than any one has ever been up the peak he crept and clomb; 
iigher than Mr, Whimper, but the steepness of the highest peak re- 
pulsed him, and the undaunted but unsuccessful mountaineer left the 
Matterhorn unscaled, 
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FRANK LE6LIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 
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". H. WINSLOW & CO, | © FURNITURE! FURNITURE ! | 1000 aromas 


100,000 


WATCHES, CHAINS, SETS OF JEWELLERY, GOLD PENS, 
Ae CELETS, LOCKETS, RINGS, GENTS’ PINS, 
SLEEVE-BUTTONS, STUDS, ETC., ETC., 


Worth $500,000, 


To be sold for One Dollar each, without regard to 
ralue, and not to be paid for titl you know what you 
areto get. Send 2% cts, for a Certificate, and get 
Cireular containing full list and particulars ; or see 
our advertisement in FRANK LESLIE’Ss, of Sept, 13, 


5. 363, page 399. 
No. 35, PAGE "J. H. WINSLOW & Co., 
208 Broadway, New York. 





Summer Retreats. 
THE RURAL RESORT 
TRENTON FALLS, 
NEAR UTIcA, NEw YORK STATE, 
Is now open for the accommodation of visitors. 
MICHAEL MOORE, Proprietor. 





THE CLARENDON HOTEL. 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, 


4 don the 5th June. 
ciate: - WILLIAM DORLON 
Late of the Mansion House, Troy, N. Y, 








TAMES WILLtTsS. 
PROPRIETOR OF 

THE NEPTUNE HOUSE, 
pPPNew RocHELLE, WESTCHESTER Country, N.Y., 
1s now prepared to receive his Friends and Patrons at 
his Commodious and Well-appointed Hotel, where 
they will find the same desirab]. accommodations and 
comfort for which it has hitherto been distinguished, 








Cc. B. MOON, 
Lake House, Saratoga, N. Y., 


Is prepared to entertain his visitors with the most 
recherché dinners, choicest viands and finest wines, at 
his delightful Summer Resort. His beautiful fairy 
craft, the Adflie Smith, is always at the service of those 
who delight in aquatic excursions. 0000 


“GET THE BEST.” 
AGENTS WANTED TO SELL 
THISTLE & CO.’S 
25 and 10 Cent Entirely New Prize 


Stationery Packages. 
They are the largest, best and cheapest manufac- 


tured. Send for Circular containing particulars. 
Mailed free. - THISTLE & CO., 
04 128 ang 130 Nassau st., N. Y. 





Teachers Wanted, and Educational Corre- 
spondents in all parts of the country. Address (with 
stamp) “ National Teachers Institute,” 335 Broadway, 
New York. 





Gold! Gold! 


Full instructions in Ventriloquism, and how to win 
the undying love of the opposite sex, sent by mail to 
any person for Five Cents. Address 

J. F. JAGGERS, Calhoun, Illinois. 





““Mfoustaches and Whiskers in 42 days.” 
Don’t buy “ Onguents,” but send 20 cents for a New 
Book with this GREAT SECRET, and many others of 


great value. sth Edition. Mailed rFrRrE for 2 DIMES; 
8 for $1, Address Cc. E. HUNTER & Cv.,, 
304-7 Hinsdale, N. H. 





Beauty.—Hvnt’s BLoom or RosEs, a charming, 
delicate and natural color for the cheeks or lips; will 
not wash off or a the skin. It remains perma- 
nent for years and cannot be detected. Mailed free 
for $1. HUNT & CO., Perfumers, 133 South Seventh 
St., Philadelphia. 


BALLARD’S PATENT BREECH-LOADING RIFLE, 





This Arm is entirely new, and is universally ac- 
knowledged to be the nearest to perfection of any 
Breech-loading Rifle ever made, Length of Barrel, 24 
inches; weight of Rifle, 7 pounds. Size of Calibre 
adapted to Nos, 32, 38, and 44 Copper Water-proof 
Cartridges. Also 


Prescott’s Cartridge Revolvers. 


The 8 in., or Navy Size, carries a Ball weighing 38 

to the lb., and the No. 32, or 4 in. Revolver, a Ball 80 

to the lb. By recent experiments made in the Army, 

these Revolvers were pronounced the best and most 

effective weapons in use. 

For particulars call or send for a Circular to 
MERWIN & BRAY, Sole Agents, 

No. 262 Broadway, New York. 


Also, Agents for the Soldiers BULLET-PROOF VEST. 





The Barly Physical Degencracy of 
AMERICAN PEOPLE, 


And the early pocianthely dociine of Childhood and 
Youth, just published by DR. STONE, Physician to 
the Troy Lung and Hygienic Institute, 

A Treatise on the above subject, the cause of Ner- 
vous Debility, Marasmus and Consumption; Wasting 
of the Vital Fluids. the mysterious and hidden causes 
for ay py Impaired Nutrition and Digestion. 

4—@- Fail not to send two red Stamps and obtain this 
book. Address 


DR. ANDREW STONE, 


Physician to the Troy Lung and Hygienic Institute 
and Physician for Diseases of the Heart, Throat and 
Lungs, No. 96 Fifth St., Troy, N.Y. 437-50 





The Confessions and Experience 01 
an Invalid. 


JUBLISHED for the benefit and as a-warning 
f andacaution to young men who suffer from 
Nervous Debility, Premature Decay, &c.; supplying 
at the same time the means of Self-Cure. y one who 
has cured himself, after being puc to great expense 
through medical imposition and quackery. By in- 
closing a postpaid eddrocsed envelope, Single Copies 


NO. 


sists, in part, of 


ROSEWOOD PARLOR AND 


TUCKER'S NEW STYLE 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


-DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 


(Formenrty H. P. Deeraar,) 
87 BOWERY, 


This establishment is six storeys in height, and extends 242 feet through to No, 65 Chrystie Street—making 
one of the largest Furniture Houses in the United States. 
They are prepared to offer great inducements to the Wholesale Trade for Time or Cash. Their stock con 


NEW YORK. 


CHAMBER FURNITURE; 


Mahogany and Walnut Parlor and Chamber Furniture ; 


Also, CANE and WOOD SEAT work, all qualities; HAIR, HUSK and SPRING MATTRESSES, a 
large stock; ENAMELLED CHAMBER FURNITURE, in Sets, from $22 to $100. 


PATENT SPRING BED, 


The best as well 2s the cheapest of any inuse. Retail price, $2 each. 
a@ Their facilitics for manufacturing defy competition. All work guaranteed as represented, 


359-74 





ALE AND PORTER FOR FAMILIES. 
ROBERT ADAIR, 


440 CANAL STREET, near Varick, N. Y., 
Is prepared to supply Families with 


PHILADELPHIA PORTER, 
PHILADELPHA ALE, 
PHILADELPHIA XXX Stout 
PHILADELPHIA XX ALE- 
Scotch and English Ales. ampompe Cider, &¢, 
London and Dublin Porter. Mineral Waters, &c., in 
bottles, on the most reasonable terms, and delive 
without extra charge to any part of the City. tf 
CATARRE ! 
R. GOODALE’S CATARRH REMEDY 
penetrates to the very seat of this terrible 
disease, and exterminates it, root and branch. Price 
$1. Send a stamp for a pamphlet. Depot, 612 — 


way. 
$3 ALL FOR THREE DOLLARS. $3 

12 Stationery Packages.........+-- Price $1 50 

25 CiQarB...cccsceccacccccccccccaccccsees 75 

6 Papers Foil Chewing ‘l'obacco........ 30 

1 PHO... cececercccccccccceccccescsceees 30 

6 Papers Smoking Tebacco........++++- 24 

1 Paper Pi0B....ccccseccecccccesseeeeee 08 

1 Pair ScCisOrs.....-..sseeecceceeeceees 17 

1 Bunch Linen Thread........-++6++++ OF 

1 Paper Needles........+eeceeeesseeeees 06 

3 Dozen Shirt Buttons.........---.0++- 12 

1 Dressing Comb..... Pre r 10 

1 Gold Plated Rings... cccccccvccccccens 50 

#4 16 


All the above Articles will be sent to any person in 
the Army (freight paid) on the receipt of 3, 
Address, JOHN 8. ANDREWS, 
363-4 110 Sudbury st., Boston, Mass. 
Army and Country Agents !—For liberal 
terms of WATCHES and JEWELLERY, address 
363-74 HUBBARD BROS., N. Y. 





A MAN OF A THOUSAND ! 
A Consumptive Cured. 


DR. H. JAMES, a retired Physician, of great emi- 
nence, discovered while in the East Indics a copeta 
cure for Consumption, Asthma, Bronchitis, Cofghs, 
Colds and General Debility. The remedy was dis- 
covered by him when his only child, a daughter, was 
given up to die, His child was cured, and 1s now alive 
and well. Desirous of benetitting his fellow-creatures, 
he will send to the afflieted, post free, the recipe con- 
taining full directions for making and successfully 
using this remedy, on receipt of two stamps to pay 
expenses. Adéress CRADDOCK & CO., 
363-4 No. 225 North Second Street, Phila, 


QUACKERY ! 


ND gross swindling is carried’on in this coun- 
A try by means of medical advertisements much 
more extensively than many people imagine. 

1 earnestly caution all young men suffering from 
Nervous Debility, &c., against endangering their 
health by patronizing any of the advertising quacks. 
You can fully recover by the methods used by the 
Advertiser, and by hundrods of others, AND IN No 
OTHER WAY. Read a letter which I will send you if 
you will send me a postpaid envelope bearing your 


address. Direct to 
EDWARD H. TRAVER, 
Lock Box, Boston, Mass, 


‘ 





363-65 





_of his’ celebrated PHOTOGRAPHIC 


CARD ALBUMS, 


PATENT. 

Public Notice is hereby given, that all infringements 
of the Letters Patent granted by the United States 
Patent Office, at Washington, to F. R. GRuMEL, of 
Geneva, Switzerland, for a new and useful improve- 
ment in PHOTOGRAPHIC ALBUMS, commonly 
known as CARD ALBUMS, will be prosecuted to the 
extent of the law. These improvemen‘s, patented by 
Mr. Grumel, comprise all that is at* present sold in 
this market, under the denomination of Card Albums. 
So many ee emmys have occurred on Mr. Grumel’s 
Patent, by publishers and others in the United States, 
that Mr. Grumel has instrficted us to take immediate 
legal proceedings against ames ag ; for that penpose 
we have instruc our counsel, D. & T. McMahon, 
Esqs., 271 Broadway, to commence suits at law and in 
ay against violators of Mr. Grumel’s rights. 

r. Grumel has, by articles of attorn»y, duly au- 
thenticated, constituted us his Sole Agents in the 

Jnited States for the sale 3 rights, under his Letters 
Patent, to manufacture end seil, and also for the sale 
CARD ‘L- 
BUMS, many beautiful specimens of ». hich can be 
scen at our,gallevies. 

C. D. FREDRICKS & CO., 587 Broadway, 
a Agents for F. R, Grumel, for the U, 8, 





Maplewood Young Ladies’ Institute, 


Pittsfield, Mass., commences its Forty-third Semi- 
Annual Session det. 2d. With an attendance undi- 
minished by the war, it continues its rare facilities for 
instruction in the solid and ornamental branches, and 
for physical culture. For Circulars address Rev. C, 
V. SPEAR, the Principal. 361-5 


Hold Fast that which is Good. 
A@& Bogle’s Hair Dye, best in the World, 
Bogle’s Hyperion lluid Restores and Dresses Hair, 
Bogle’s Balm of Cytherea cures Tar «nd Pimples. 
Swe Cheapest, best and most reliaple. Try. Be 
convinced, W. BOGLE, 202 Washington St., Boston. 
Inclose postage stump for reply. 000aw 


WEDDING CARDS 


enly at J, EVERDELL’S 
Y. 










These Celebrated Engraved C. 
Old Establishment, 302 Broudway, cor. weg N.Y. 
¢2@ Vor Specimen by Mail, send twostamps, 


09 Fetablished 1540, 
000 


TO ALL WANTING FARMS. 





Large and Satring Settlement OMVINELAND, Rich 
Soil, Good Crops of Wheat, Corn, Peaches, etc., to be 
seen. Only 30 miles from Philadelphia. Delightful 


climate, 20 acres tract at from $15 to $20 per acre, 

ayable within four years, Good schools and society. 
Frandreds are settling. on to CHAS. K LANDIS, 
P. M., Vineland, Cumberland Co,, New Jersey. Re- 
port of Solon Robinson and Vineland 2ural sent free, 


From Report of Solon Robinson, Ag. Ed. Tribune: 
‘It is one of the most extensive fertile tracts, in an 
almost level position, and suitable condition for plea- 
sant farming, that we know of this side of the Western 
prairics.” 362-06 
IN VINO VURITAS. 
( FFICERS IN THE ARMY AND NAVY 
desiring a genuine class of Wines, Brandies, 
ete., etc. can > supplied with any quantity on the 
most re: sonable terms by 
J. MARC 





MARTIN, Importer, 
203 PEARL STREET, N. Y. 
Families supplied on advantageous terms. 


To Nervous Sufferers of both Sexes.— 
A Retired Clergyman having been restored to health 
in a few days, after many years of great nervous euf- 
fering, is willing to assist others by sending (free), on 
the receipt of a postpaid directed envelope, a copy of 
the prescripjion used. Direct, the Rev. JOH M. 
DAGNALL, 186 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y, 357-00 


Vo You Want Luxuriant Whiskers 
or Moustaches P 


Y Onguent will force them to grow heavily in 
six weeks (upon the smoothest face) without 
stain or injury to the skin. Price $1—sent by mail, 
post free, to re 4 address on receipt of an order, 
R. G. GRAHAM, 100 Nassau St., New York, 





ZBmplo ent !—Agents wanted in every county 
to sell the best (Two-threaded) Sewing Machine ever 
offered to the public. Liberal salary, or commission 
allowed, with expenses. Circular sent by addressing, 
with stamp, ISAAC HALE, JR. & CO., Newbury 

358-63 





Royal Havana Lottery, 


ONDUCTED by the Spanish Government, 
Prizes cashed and information fui nished, High- 
est price paid for Spanish Doubloons. 
TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, No. 16 Wall St.,N. Y. 


Commercial Travellers Wanted.—Lrge 
commission ; honorable business, Circular sent. A. 
W. HARRISON, Philadelplua, 361-73 








~ ‘Wfadame ©. Mears Burkhardt, 





may be had of theauthor, NATHANIEL M AYFAIR, 
Esq., Bedford, Kings County, N. Y. 557-09 





$76 a Month !—I want to hire an Agent in 
every county at $75 a month and expenses, to sell a 
hew cheap Sewing Machine 
953-70 8, MADiGON, Alfred, Maine, 


Address, with stamp, : 


No, 222 AND 224 MADISON AV., CORNER 28TH St. 
| English and French Boarding and Day School 
i for Young Ladies, 
WILL REOPEN SEPTEMBER 17. 
Madame C. M. B. willbe at home from Sept. 8th. 
Circulars at Beer & Co,,701 Broadway; Lockwood's, 
4}1 Broadway, 350-66 


4 





port, Mass, 





N ATRIMONY MADE EASY; Or, How To 
WIN A ef yn plain, common- 
sense disections, showing how all may be suitably 
married, irrespective of age, sex or position, whether 
prepossessing or otherwise, with a treatise on the art 
of fascinating any person you wish—a curious, scien- 
tific experiment which never fails. Free for 25 cts, 
Address T. WILLIAM & CO., Publishers. 


Box 2/00, Philadelphia, 5 
~om WMEUSICAL BOXES. 


Playing 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 16 and 

24 Tunes, and in all styleqsud sizes 

hanes ee ee rae, 

ances, etc., varying 

from $2,00 to $250.00, < 

I Maiden Lan (op stale ire), New York 
mporter, 21 en e (up- ew York. 

Musical Boxes repaired, 











For sale at wholesale prices. Solid Silver Hunting 


cage Levers, worth O15, for 
- gto. Salid Silver “yr 
Levers, worth $18, for $12. 
The cele American 


‘orth $30, fo 
$20. for a Cieu: P 
J. L. FERGUSON, 
208 Broadway, N.Y. 








‘SHHOLVM 





$—Agents Wanted—To sell 15 newly Patented 
Articles, Profits large. Make $10 perday. Samples 
25 cts. Send Stamp for Circular. PS Ww. RICK & 
CO., 434 Chestnat St., Philadelphia, Pa. 362-63 





JUST PUBILISHED! 
THE OCTOBER NUMBER OF 
FRANK LESLIE'S BUDGET OF FUNT 
THE OCTOBER NUMBER OF 
FRANK LESLIE’S BUDGET OF FUN! 
THE OCTOBER NUMBER OF 
FRANK LESLIE'S BUDGET OF FUN! 
THE GREAT 


COMIC PAPER OF AMERICA! 


Being a Pictorial, Satirical History and Prediction of 
the Nation for the Month— 


PAST, PRESENT, AND TO COME! 


Contains Dr, Stanton giving Old Jeff his last pre- 
scription—The Rebels’ Black Draft with 600,000 tills 
to be taken continually, and all at once till the disease 
is eradicated. 

The Humors of Drafting are also fully Illustrated 
by our First Artists, in a series of 


24 ADMIRABLE DESIGNS! 


Showing the effect of Drafting upon Men and Women, 
as weil as upon the Epicenes and Skedaddlers who 
are afraid to fight, and can’t run away. Beauregard, 
Lee and other great men, as well as Rebels, are shown 
up according to their deserts, 

In addition to these numerous Comic Illustrations, 
there are 16 Pages of the very tinest Humorous Read. 
ing matter by our ablest writers, and embodying every 
topic of the day. 

The Real Correspondence between the President 
and Greeley is given verbatim from our own 
Original Manuscript. The Private Life of Wendell 
Phillips (never before published). Grand Trial of 
Skill between Mr. Raymond and Greeley. Popular 
Songs, sung by our great Statesmen and Warriors. 
A Lady’s Hoops—Rigmarole—Who are and who are 
not Exempt! very important, 

Also. a Mysterious Romance, complete in one Chap- 
ter, called 

A PRECIOUS FIX! 

The Doomed Confederacy—a Tragedy. Brisk 
Maggie and her Lovers, The Bowie-Knife Papers; 
or, The Villainy of a great Poet exposed! and « most 
remarkable Ballad Correspondence in the fashionable 
world, Innumerable Jests, Jokes, Anevdotes, good 
Stories, &c., &e, 

« PRICE SIX CENTS. 


Published by 
FRANE 
19 City Hall Square, New York. 


And »ll News Dealers, especially SINCLAIR TousEY, 
121 Nassau Street, 7 





The Most Exciting Book of the Day. 
A Record of American Valor. 
NOW READY, 
Tue New EDITION or 
HEROIC INCIDENTS, PERSONAL 
TURES AND ANECDOTES 
OF THE 


CIVIL WAR IN AMERICA, 


Neatly bound ip an Illustrated Cever, printed in 
colors, being a collection of the most interesting and 
daring deeds performed by our gallant soldiers. It is 
embellished with 


Forty Striking Illustrations, 
BEAUTIFULLY DRAWN AND ENGRAVED. 


This is the Book for Summer travelling, the Inci- 
dents being complete in themselves, and related in 
simpl: language. It is an admirable volume to send 
to the camp, calculated at once to amuse and rouse 
patriotic action, 


Price 25 Conts. 
FRANK LESLIZ'S 
Publication Office, 19 City Hall Square, 
For sale by Sinclair Tousey and all Newsvendora, 


MURRAY, BDDY & CO.’5 — 


LOTTERIES | 


AUTHORIZED BY THE STATES OF 


Kentucky 
AND 


Missouri, 


draw dally, in public, under the superintendence o 
sworn Commissioners. 


a@ The Managers’ Offices are located at Covington 
Kentucky, and St. Louis, Missouri. 


PRIZES VARY FROM 


$2 50 TO $100,000! 
Tickets from $2 50 to $20! 

a@ Circulars, giving ful, explanation and the 
Schemes to be drawn, will be sent, free of expense 
by addressing 
MURRAY, EDDY & O0., Covington, Kentucky; 

OR, 
MUBRAY, EDDY & 00., St. Louis. Misscari, 
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“ And it came to pass, in those days, that while the mighty men of war in Virginia were busy driving ous the Scribes from their camps, Lo the Philistines came down thereon and spoiled 


the camps, carrying away the plans and the maps of the mighty men. 


Yea, even to the shirts that they wore !” 





A WHOLE HOUSEHOLD 


For the Officers in the Field 
18 COMBINED IN 


PARR’S AMERICAN CAMP CHEST, 


Measuring, when closed, only 14 inches wide, 
31 in. long, 94 high, weighing only 40be. 
This Borzentor CneeT is made of Black Walnut, and 
forms, when opened, 
A ®8TRONG TABLE LARGS ENOUGH FOR 
FOUR PERSONS. 


Contains Stools, and all the Implements 
for a Messof four officers, = $ -_ 

Cooxine APPARATUs, Disnes, PLATEs, CuPs, 

KNives, FoRKS, SPoons, CRUET-STAND, 
TABLECLOTH, NAPKINS, SAW, 
HATCHET, etc., ete., 
The whole a wonderful combination of use- 
ful articles in so 


1 a space, 
This Chest is highly recommended by prominent 
officers who have examined it, and will give satisfac- 
tion to whoever uses it. 
rues waeeene Cape aaae ats Bicads in the Army 


5 ee 
SUPERIOR CAMP CHESTS. 
PRICE, COMPLETE, 618. 

Bent to any address per Express, on receipt of price. 


AMERICAN CAMP CHEST CO. 
No. 202 Broadway, N. oe 





495 Broapwar, New Yor, 


Agencies throughout the 
United States, 0000 


Mme. Demorest’s Mirror of Fashions. 
QUARTERLY JOURNAL DU GRAND MODE, 

The Fall Number, with splendid hupeovemente, 
will be ready ist. Every Lady, Mother, Milli 
ner Dre: should 


and " le, 25 cts. ; 
Yearly, with a valuable $1. Published a 
on 


way, and sold everywhere, or sent by mai 
of the price. 











A Beautiful Microscope for 28 cts., . 
Agar rine 500 times, mailed on receipt 
of of different ,» 1. Ad 

220, . &860 


dress ¥. BOWEN, Box 





Idiers 
ington, Fortress;Monroe, , 
Nowwree hea = dail scheulaces soul 
sent, at rates, ARNDENS E No. 
Sutlers charged’low rates. 


Sea Bathing at Long Branch. 


‘UNITED STATES HOTEL. 


This commodious and well-arranged 
the pubilc tho beet fecllition tor Bot beehe won tt 


PLEASANT SUMMER RECREATION. 





Tts to the city and of conveyance ren 
Gor tt peoullarty < eors 
Brae Naren prictor. 





$10—Johnson’s Union Washing Machine 
—Stands unrivalled as the cheapest, best and most 
reliable for Hospitals, Hotels and Families generally 
—PRICE $10, : 
J. JOHNSON & CO., 457 Broadway, N.Y. 


$8—Johnson’s Union Clothes Wringer, 
made of galvanized iron and vulcanized India rubber. 
Never gets out of order. Is admitted to be the best in 
use, and will fit any tub or box—PRICE $8. 

J. JOHNSON & CO., 457 Broadway, N. Y. 








$20 PER DAY ZASY 
Made by selling our NFW PRIZE PACKAGES 
(8 kinds), O'R SOLDIER’S PORTFOLIO, and the 
wonderful Patriotic Combiaation. Wholesale Prices 


to $13 per 100. 
S10 . . M. DUNN & CO., 118 Nassau st., N. Y. 





BALLOU’S 
PATENTED ~ 


 S. 


French Yoke 
SHIRTS 


WARRANTED 
TO FIT, 


B@ SEND FOR A 
CIRCULAR. 


Ballou Bros., 
409 Broadway, 
New York. 


For sale by all the principal dealers throughout the 
United States = . 








Kerosene Oil for Families. 
THE BEST, THE SAFEST AND CHEAPEST. 


ms desirous of supplying themselves with | 
ey Pat ed at the cheapest | 


Kerosene Oil of the best 
rates, as well as every other description of oil, for 
lubrication and other papers. will find it to their 
interest to call upon the undersigned, who are pre 

ared to sell any quantity required by Families and 
Merchants, from one gallon to a thousand. 

AMES TURNER & SON, 

Watcr St., New York. 


tfo 187 


To Consumptives.—A Preacher of the Gos- 
pel saree ene’ s son of Consumption in its worst 


pages, being given up to die by the most cele- 
physicians, desires make known the mode 
of cure, which proves successful in every case to 
those Coughs, 

he will send it free of ¢ 


Colds and Consumption, 
and wi to all who desire it 
and wiii address DANIEL KE, 381 Pearl St., 
New York. 0000 











WATCHES GIVEN AWAY!!! 









Receipu 
Designs 







each 









each 
We give each 
We ge with each PF. 
We defy ot Packsegel 
We want CENT Package! 


to sell 
We weot YOU tosend STA LAR of Package: 
WEIR & OU., Publishers, 4 So. Third Gt , Paileda 











. 


#15 PER DAY BAY, 


And a Present of a FINE SILVER WATCH, free to 
each Agent who sells our GREAT UNEQUALLED 
PRIZE PACKAGES, MAMMOTH IN SIZE, UN- 
APPROACHABLE IN QUALITY, UNSURPASS- 
ED IN VARIETY, NEVER EQUALLED IN POP- 
ULARITY, and FAR B&YOND ALL OTHER 
PACKAGES FOR IMMENSE PROFITS to the 
Agent. EVERYBODY WANTS THEM. They con- 
tainan ENORMOUS QUANTITY OF ARTICLES, 
and sell retai for ONLY 25 CENTS. Send for Cir- 
culars with EXTRA INDUCEMENTS. 8.C. RICK.- 
ARDS & CO., 102 Nassau street, N. Y. Largest and 
oldest Prize Package House in the world, 3640 


Interesting to Army and Navy Officers. 
The “ PARISIAN ELECTRO SPECIFIC” will 
roduce a healthy, luxurious Beard or Moustache in 
rom 4 to 12 weeks (according to the health of the sub- 

ject). One Package, with directions, sent on receipt 


of One Dollar. 
HENRY TINGHAM, 
3640 New York Post Office. 








STEINWAY & SONS?’ ‘ 


% PATENT 
OVERSTRUNG 
GRAND 
AND SQUARE 
PIANOS 


Are now considered the best Pianos man factu 

and will be sold to suit the times. Each evened 
warranted for five years: .Warerooms Nos. 82 and 8 
Walker St., near Broalway, N.Y. Send for Circular. 








, Attention, Masons and Soldiers.—Hend. 
quarters for all in wantof Jewellery. A t 

im every regiment and town in the country. "Twill 
send (as sample) a handsome Gold Masonic Pin, or 
Rivg, or Plated Vest Chain, or a fine Gold Pen and 
Pencil, or Engraved Locket, or Engraved Bracelet, 
or a beautiful sct of Jewellery, or Neck Chain, on the 
ele erie varaton a Circular of m ’ whole- 

wrices. C.P,G 
208 Broadway. ———— Se1e” 





Get the Best! 


COOLEY’S CABINET YFRINTING PRESS 
The cheapest and best thing out. : 

Send for Circulars, in¢losing stamp. 
J. G. COOLEY & CO., No.1 Spruce St., N. ¥, 





CHARLES HEIDSIECK 
CHAMPAGNE. 


This popular Wine, of which the undertigne! cre 
SOLE AGENTS FOR NORTH AMERICA, 
Received the First Premium at the 


BORDEAUX EXPOSITION IN 1859. 


The Medal awarded by the judges can be seen a off 
! octo 6%, W BAYaUD & . 100 Pear] a, ¥ y 





Howard Association, Philadelphia—For 
the Relief of Re ciet apd Distressed, 
irulent and nic Diseases. Medical advice given 
the Acting Surgeon. Valuable Reports on 
REM ES employed in the Dispensary, 
letter enyclopes, free o . d- 
4 ‘DR. J. SKILLIN HOUGHTON, Howard 
Arpociation, Wo. 2 South Ninth At.. Philadelphia, Pa. 


. 








A Railroad Time-Keeper, with every 10 
Prize Packages, the Largest and Best Prize Packages 
sold, contains 60 New and Valuable Articles, We 
ive to each Agent a good Watch, our Packages eon- 
tain 24 Sheets of Paper and 24 Envelopes (4 kinds) 
and other articles. Send for Circular. : 

W, H, CATELY & CO., 102 Nassau St.. NY 





To Consumptives. 


HE Advertiser, having been restored to health 
in a few weeks, by a very simple remedy, after 
having suffered several years with a severe LUNG 
AFFECTION, and that dread disease, ConsUMPTION, 18 
anxious to make known to his fellow-sufferers the 
means of cure. To all who desire it he will send a 
copy of the prescription used (free of charge), with 
directions for preparing and using the same, which 
they will find a sure cure for Consumption, Asthma, 
Bronchitiz, $c. The only object of the advertiser in 
sending the prescription is to benefit the afflicted, and 
spread information which he conceives to be invaluable, 
and he hopes every sufferer will try his remedy, as it 
will cost them nothing, and may proveablessing. Par 
ties wishing the prescription will please address 
REV. EDWARD A. WILSON, 
Williamsburg, Kings County, N. Y. 


Read Advertisement of John 8. An- 
drews n page 415, inside, headcd, all for $3, 3640 


. # 








Zands.—TO ALL WANTING FArMs, Thriving 
Settlement, Rich Soil, Mild Climate: see advertise- 
ment of Vineland, on page 415. 362-50 


SINCLAIR TOUSEY, 
121 Nassau St., New York, 


General Agent for Publishers, Newsdealers 
and Booksellers, 


Everything required by the trade supplied at the 
lowest rates, 0000 


WARDS 
PERFECT FITTING 








SHIRTS. 


Retailed at Wholesale Prices. 
MADE TO MEASURE AT 
$18, $24 & $27 PER DOZEN. 
Self-Iieasurement for 


Shirt 
Printed directions tor self-measurement, 
prices, and drawings of different stylcs of Shirts and 





Ss. 

list of 
Collars sent free everywhere. rules are go eaty 
to understand that any one can take their own mes 


“ore. I warrant a perfect fit. 
The eash can be paid to the Express Company on 


receipt of the goods. 


FRENCH FLANAE: ARMY SHIRTS, 
$18, $24 and $30 per Dozen. 
TRADE SUPPLIED. 


8. W. H. WARD, from London, 
387 Broedway 


Between White and Walker Bte., New Tork. 
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